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EDITORIAL. 


DETROIT THE CONVENTION CITY OF 1900. 


In the December REVIEW the prediction was made that 
either Detroit, Milwaukee, or Minneapolis would receive the 
decision of the Executive Committee of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association as the place for holding the next meeting 
of that body, and we are enabled to announce that the choice has 
fallen to the first-enamed city. Located on the western bank of 
Lake Erie, within easy reach of the great mass of the members 
of the Association, it is an ideal point for a national gathering, 
It is not so central as some cities situated further to the south, 
but it will meet with the approval of the majority of the mem- 
bers. ‘The membership is greatest in the East and throughout 
the Central West, extending as far towards the Pacific Slope as 
Arizona and Washington, while the meeting of 1898 brought 
in a great number from Nebraska, Iowa, and other adjacent 
States. Not only is the selection of Detroit a happy decision 
geographically, but it is a just reward for patient waiting, since 
year after year her veterinarians have placed her name in nomn- 
ination and urged her many claims. ‘There are no more earnest 
men anywhere than those of that city ; they need the influence 
and the prestige of so auspicious an event as the assembling with- 
in her hospitable walls of the National Association, and, while 
the REVIEW would be pleased to see the claims of the other 
candidates honored, it feels that the decision of the Executive 
Committee has been a.wise one at this time. oe 
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684 EDITORIAL. 


The Journal for November deplores the fact that in recent 
years too much of the time of the meetings have been given up 
to social pleasures, and that night sessions have not been the 
rule. We can scarcely understand how our contemporary can 
draw such conclusions from the facts, since the recent meetings 
have, in our judgment, been models of distributed profit and 
pleasure. At the late New York meeting the Committee of 
Arrangements asked only for the last afternoon of the session, 
and did not even take the members from the hall until one 
o'clock. The impression that many hours were passed outside 
of the hall probably arises from the recent innovations of surgi- 
cal clinics and pathological exhibits, which have decreased the 
number of hours devoted to the reading of papers so perceptibly 
as to greatly embarrass that portion of the programme. It is 
without question a serious mistake to curtail the time allotted to 
| this branch of the programme to the extent that it reached at the 
| last meeting, for the papers were of a high order, and if sufficient 
i" time had been given for their proper discussion, a valuable addi- 
= tion to the literature of our profession would have been secured. 
It is disappointing, embarrassing, and disheartening for an essay- 
ist to devote hours of careful study and research to a subject, 


to travel many miles, taking time from a practice which can illy i 
spare him, to read his thesis, hoping thereby to contribute his | 
quota and to receive in return the judgment of his fellow vet- — 
erinarians from all parts of the country, and then to find that | - 7 
the time of the convention has been so occupied with other sa 
_events that his number cannot be reached, and must be read by iv f 


title only and referred to the Publication Committee ; or if he 
is so well up on the programme that he is called upon to read | 
his paper, he is told that only twenty minutes can be spared for 
its reading, and when he has cut it beyond recognition in order 
to save the time limit, discussion is postponed that some other 
gentleman may have an opportunity to present a subject of 
great importance. Many such instances occurred at the New 
York meeting. One in particular impressed us. Prof. Schwarz- 
kopf had been to great trouble and some expense to collect sta- 
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tistics upon Schmidt’s treatment for parturient paresis, at the 
earnest solicitation of Secretary Stewart and the REVIEW, who 
hoped that with such a representative gathering of men from all 
parts of the Union, a true and comprehensive idea of the value 
of the much-discussed method might be arrived at. All that 
was secured was the publication in the “ Proceedings ” of the 
results of the doctor’s correspondence with a number of veterina- 
rians who had been employing it. The doctor is too faithful an 
associationist not to accept his lot in good part and to see that 
his name is placed higher on the programme next time; but 
there are some men of a different temperament who could be- 
come sullen and refuse to make any further attempt of a like 
kind. 

But, the question again arises: Can the Association afford 
to abandon the surgical clinics? Many believe that they are 
of more real benefit than the didactic lectures, for, while the 
latter can be contributed to the current literature of the profes- 
sion, no amount of descriptive writing can supplant the ocular 
demonstration of a surgical procedure; that they attract the 
members to the meetings, and are of certain benefit to those who 


are engaged in every-day practice; that new and delicate oper- 


ations by men of reputation are the acme of associational value, 


and should not be omitted for any other part of the programme. 


"We confess that we appreciate these clinics thoroughly, and 


should be sorry to see them dropped at our meetings. 

And the pathological exhibit ? Having the grandest oppor- 
tunity to acquire such a wonderful display of diseased organs 
and tissues through the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry from all the great central abattoirs of the West, who will 


say that the Association cannot spare the few hours to witness 
such a collection, which has taken the collectors months to gather 


carefully preserve ? 


No, nothing can be omitted; more time must be gained; 
and the only solution of the problem consists in night sessions 
for the reading and discussion of papers, whether they be upon 
subjects of State medicine or routine practice. It is a question. 
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which should be fully discussed prior to the convention, and 
the REVIEW tenders its pages cheerfully for such a purpose. 


» NOW AID THE ARMY BILL. 

We lay before our readers this month a copy of a letter sent 
forth by the Committee on Army Legislation of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association to all veterinarians known to 
thei, asking their aid in furthering the bill to be presented at 
the present session of Congress to secure a better status for the 
veterinarian in the United States Army. In order that the 
subject may be made very plain to those of our readers who 
have not given the subject much thought, we also reprint the 
circular of information prepared by the committee. There will 
scarcely be a recipient of this appeal who will not heartily ap- 
prove of it, and who will: not honestly decide to accede to the 
request of the committee for moral support through his influence 
with the Congressman of his district and the Senators from his 
State. But the trouble is he does not act ; he delays, postpones, 
until it is too late. The time to see your representative or Sen- 
ators is at onve,—as soon as you read this warning. If they are 
absent, sit down and write them as strong an appeal as you can. 
If you have friends of influence with your congressional repre- 
sentatives, have them also write. Whatever you do, doit now ; 
and you will some day be proud to say that you were instru- 
mental in securing the Veterinary Corps of the United States 
Army. 


“THE AUTOMOBILE GAZETTE” (sometimes called the New 
York Herald) has apparently added to its various attachés “a 
runaway editor,” with a staff of very energetic reporters, for 
since it began its tirade against the horse (which became neces- 
sary to boom the stock of the automobile trust) no animal of 
the geuus eguus has kicked over a trace in the city of New 
York without having the incident exaggerated in its columns. 
Almost every morning it incites its readers to abandon the 
horse as a dangerous animal by giving a column or more to 
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some simple little affair that a few years ago would not have 
been deemed worthy of a head-line, and usually the distorted 
facts are followed by a namby-pamby boom of a projected auto- 
mobile invasion, which, as usual, promises to cause the early 
extinction of the horse. Every other newspaper gave the tele- 
graphic news of the placing of steam launches on the canals of 
Venice, superseding the gondoliers which have plied their 
plodding way about the ancient city for so many years. But 
the Herald could not resist the opportunity of showing its con- 
tempt for the horse, and published an illustration of him giving 
sympathy to the Austrian boatman. And yet when we turn to 
the advertising columns we find the announcement of a number 
of horse-dealers who, like the historic canine, turn to lick the 
hand that smote them. But they are fewer than formerly, and 
mostly confined to fake ‘‘ administrators’ sales,” and ‘‘ widows 
whose husbands have recently died,” or ‘families about to go 
abroad.” 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
STREPTOCOCCI IN COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY.’ 


By VERANuS A. Moors, B.S., M. D., 


Professor of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, New York State tia 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In a former communication presented to this society, I dis- 
cussed briefly the topic of wound infection and pointed out the 


fact that streptococci were frequently present in the common 


- suppurating wounds and other lesions found in various diseases 


of the domesticated animals. Attention was also called to the 


results of certain investigations already recorded which point to 


the probable etiological significance of these organisms in a few 
epizootic diseases. 


* A summary of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society at New York, September 8, 1899. 
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688 VERANUS A. MOORE, 


During the past year, bacteriologic examinations have, i 
heretofore, been made of the various morbid tissues which have 
come to our laboratory either from the clinics of this college or 
from different veterinarians in the State. As would be expected, 
there has been considerable variety of subject matter, and, in 
many instances, the specimens have been quite limited in num- 
ber. However, streptococci have been found in such numbers, 
and, in cases of certain definite disorders, to be so constantly 
present that their possible etiological significance renders them 
worthy of more than a passing notice. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of antistreptococcic serum for the treatment of the so- 
called streptococci diseases of animals calls for a more intimate 
acquaintance on the part of the practicing veterinarian with the 
present knowledge of the relation of streptococci to the maladies _ 
with the lesions of which they are so often associated. | 

It has long been known that streptococci are frequently pres-_ 
ent either alone or associated with other bacteria in lesions of 
various kinds in both man and the lower animals. In human 
pathology the extent of their activities has been more fully 
determined. In a few instances, they have been credited with 
disease-producing power. In certain other diseases they have 
been so conspicuous that distinguished pathologists have for a 
time looked upon them as the causal agents, but subsequently 


only. However, their power to produce sepsis, to excite inflam- 

mation and to cause suppuration seems to be so great that they 

‘are classed among the important parasitic bacteria. In compara- 
4 


tive pathology, the range of their disease-producing power is not 
so well defined. The part they take in causing animal diseases, 


their presence has been proven to be of secondary ae 


both of a local and of a more general nature, is not satisfactorily 
determined even in case of affections where their causal relation 
is strongly suspected. In the absence of positive knowledge 
concerning the specific cause of those affections, it is natural to 
attach considerable importance to the species of bacteria com-— 

monly associated with their lesions. This, however, is not proof. 


The technical difficulties involved in the incrimination of any — 
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of these commonly encountered organisms are so great that a 
method either of exclusion or of confirmation must be relied upon 
in arriving at more definite conclusions concerning the etiological 
activities of these bacteria in many of the common disorders of 
the lower animals. 

The study of the morphology and classification of bacteria 
has progressed so rapidly during the past few years that one 
finds much confusion to exist concerning not only streptococci 
infection, but streptococci themselves. It is important that such 
confusion should be avoided and that streptococci should not be 
mistaken for other genera of bacteria and wece versa. 

The genus Streptococcus is based, according to Migula,* on its 
method of reproduction or division, z.¢, streptococci are spherical 
bacteria which divide in one plane. The importance of this gen- 
eric distinction cannot be stated until the number of micrococci 
which appear in short chains is more accurately recorded. The 
segments do not separate but are held together in short or longer 
chains, although the divisions seem to be complete. Just how 
the segments are held together is not fully determined. Accord- 
ing to older and more commonly encountered classifications a 
streptococcus is simply a number of micrococci (spherical bac- 
teria) united in the form of a chain. In some of the supposedly 

- different species of streptococci the segments are often oblong 
and vary in size. Frequently, however, the segments vary in 
both size and form in the same chain. It is not my purpose in 
this paper to discuss the morphology of streptococci further than 
to call attention to certain of these different forms which are 
not infrequently encountered, and which it would seem should 

be taken into account, in their differentiation. To this end, 
I have pointed out in plate I. a number of these structural 
differences. 

The more usually observed cultural characters and _ bio- 
chemic properties of streptococci are quite similar, although it 
is difficult to obtain two cultures that will exactly agree in all 
cf their manifestations when grown on a large number of 


* System der Bakterien. 
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media.* Their disease-producing powers, however, vary within 
wide limits. While these variations in physiological properties 
and pathogenesis are true for different cultures (species?), it <a 
been found that there is a possibility of such variation in the 
subcultures of the same species. As with certain other bacteria 
their virulence is the first to suffer change. In differentiating 
species, therefore, the fact must not be overlooked, that the exist- 
ing characters aud properties possessed by the streptococcus in 
hand may have been more or less influenced by its condi- 
tions of life. When, for example, two streptococci appear to 
be identical under the majority of tests, a slight deviation in 
a single property cannot be considered of too great a differential 
value especially if this particular manifestation is among those 
most subject to change. A fundamental difficulty in differenti- 
ating species among streptococci seems to be a lack of informa- 
tion concerning the possible variations brought about by different 
environments. The further difficulty of identifying any of the 
very large number of species which have been assigned specific 
means is due to the brevity of their description and the failure 
of the author to mention any character or property, or combina- 
tion of the same, which would distinguish it from others. How- 
ever, stich deficiencies cannot well be avoided in the time of 
rapid accumulation of observation and the evolution of methods. 
At first it was thought to be sufficient to name a streptococ- 
cus from the disease, the lesion, or the animal in which it was 
found. Thus we have Streptococcus pyogenes, S. erystpelatos, S. 
diphtheria, S. equ¢and many others. Since the wide distribution 
of this genus on the normal mucous membranes of animals, in 
water, and in soil, and the frequency of their appearance in 
a great variety of lesions have become verified facts their f 


* The only character or property found to be constant for all cultures of streptococci a : 
which I have isolated and studied has been their action on sugars. In every culture thus a 
examined during the last six years the sugars commonly used (grape, cane, and milk) 7 
were fermented, producing acids but no gas. The streptococci were rapidly destroyed in } 
the acids produced. I have come to consider their action on sugars valuable in differenti- 
ating between streptococci which grow in very short chains and certain micrococci which 


often appear in this form, 
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7” specific determination has become a matter of more serious 
importance. The present problems seem to rest in the follow- 
ing questions, viz.: (1) Are the streptococci which are en- 
countered in different kinds of lesions such as acute inflamma- 
tory processes, abscesses, septiceemia, and the like, different 

species, and (2) Isa single species of a pathogenic Streptococ- 

cus capable of producing disease in different species of animals 
or different kinds of diseases in the same species? ‘Thus, can 

the same Streptococcus produce like inflammatory processes in a 
cow and in a horse, or can it cause, for instance, strangles in 
one horse and a simple abscess or induration in another? 

A number of distinguished bacteriologists and pathologists 
have written concerning the similarity and even the identity of 
certain streptococci which previously were supposed to belong 
to different species. Thus, Prudden* found that the streptococcus 

_ which he isolated from the throats of children suffering from diph- 

theria could not be differentiated from .S. Ayogenes and |S. eryszp- 

elatos. Welch} placed the streptococci of erysipelas, phlegimo- 

nous inflammation, septiccemia, puerperal fever and various forms 
of angina in one and the same species. 

Zschokket supposed the streptococcus which he isolated 
from cases of strangles was identical with S. Ayogenes until 

-Schiitz showed its specific relation to the disease. Hell could 

not separate S. pyogenes from S. pyogenes equi, S. erysipelatos 
and the streptococcus of Brustseuche. The list of those who have 

failed to find distinguishing characters or properties in strepto- 
cocci thought to be the specific cause of different affections could 
be lengthened should additional testimony on this point be 
desired. Although the evidence is strong to support the single- 
ness of species, or at least to reduce the number, a few observers 
have come to believe that there are distinguishable differences 
existing between these forms. 


*The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, XCV11. (1889), p..229. 


¢ The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, C11. (1891), p. 439. 
Miht-Vet, Zischr. 1. S. 97. Ref. Jahresbericht der. Veterinaér-medicin, 1889. 
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Klein * maintained that streptococci which appear on super- ss 
ficial examination to be identical can be differentiated by a more 
_ thorough study of their properties. Lucet + separates .S. Ayo- 
i genes from cattle from .S. Ayogenes from man without, however, 
‘mentioning any difference in morphology or properties. In a 
former study { of this genus of bacteria twenty-eight different 
cultures were isolated and certain of their properties determined. 
Fifteen of the twenty-eight were isolated from the tissues of 
animals which were known to have succumbed to specific 
diseases, such for example as hog cholera, swine plague, Texas 
fever and glanders.- The others were obtained from the organs 
and tissues of animals which died from causes not definitely 
determined. A comparison of the morphology and biochemic 
_ properties of these twenty-eight streptococci showed that no two 
of them were exactly alike, and yet many of them were so simi- 
lar in all of their manifestations that a specific or even varietal 
distinction seemed unjustifiable. Whether a more extended 
series of tests would have widened the difference is not known. 
The evidence accumulated concerning their disease-producing 
power led to the conclusion that in every instance they were of 
secondary importance only. 

A few investigators have tried to eliminate the confusion 
concerning species by classifying streptococci according to dis- 
tinct morphologic characters, and pathogenic properties. Of 
these classifications the following may be mentioned: 

I. Zhe classification of von Lingelsheim.§ This author 
divides all streptococci into two groups, or species; namely: 

(a) Streptococcus brevis—Which is non-pathogenic. 

(6) Streptococcus longus—Which is pathogenic. 

In this we find a combination of pathogenesis and morph- 
ology which the author thought applicable to the entire genus. 


* Seventeenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, supplement containing 
report of Medical Officer.. London, 1887, p. 256. 


+ Annales de l'Institut Pasteur. Tome VII. (1893), p. 324. 
+ Bulletin No. 3, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D, C. , 1893. 
2 Zeitschrift f. Hygiene Bd, X. 1891, S. 331. 
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He worked very largely, however, with the streptococci from 
the human mouth and throat. 

Il. Zhe classification of Kurth.* Kurth worked largely 
with the streptococci from cases of scarlatina. His system is 
practically the same as that of von Lingelsheim, with the ex- 
ception that he does not include pathogenesis as necessarily be- 
longing to either group. The divisions are as follows: 

(a) Streptococcus rigidi.—Streptococci growing in short 
chains, and which impart a uniform turbidity to bouillon. 

(6) Streptococcus flexuosi—Streptococci which grow in long 
interlacing chains which form flocculi in bouillon leaving the 
liquid clear. 

Ill. Zhe classification of Pasquale.* Pasquale worked with 
thirty-three streptococci, including nearly all of the then known 
species. His work was quite exhaustive, but he had to deal 
with cultures of various generations. He divides them into 
four groups, as follows: _ 

(a) Short saprophytic streptococci. ie 

(6) Long non-virulent streptococci. 

-(c) Long pathogenic streptococci. 
(d) Short highly infectious streptococci. 
Group (d@) pertains largely to bacteria which are no longer 


- recognized as streptococci, for example, the diplococcus (zcro- 


coccus lanceolatus) of pneumonia. It is now known that strep- 
tococci which grow in short chains are often virulent. This is 
especially true of the pyogenic forms. 

The study of streptococci from various sources, more especi- 
ally from tissues of diseased animals, suggests the desirability of 
delaying a classification until more definite data are obtained 
concerning the natural history, not only of these, but also of the 
species normally present on the mucous membranes of animals, 
and in nature generally. The specific name is, pathologically, 
or even biologically speaking, of little moment unless we can 
attach a certain definite meaning to its description which should 


* Arbeiten a. d. Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte, Bd. VII., (1891), S. 389. 
* Beitriige zur path. Anat. u. zur allgemeinen Pathologie, Bd. XII. (1893), S. 433. 
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convey information concerning certain morphologic characters 
and cultural manifestations and the degree of disease-producing 
power possessed by the organism designated. In the group 
of twenty-eight streptococci previously studied, I found the 
pathogenic forms, z. ¢., those able to produce disease in rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, or mice, about equally divided between the long 
and the short chains. Of the twenty-eight, nine possessed a 
certain amount of virulence for one or more of these animals. 
In that study no distinctive features were found to mark the 
streptococci isolated from different species of animals. In this 
respect no exceptions were found in the more recent studies 
about to be detailed. 

In the following pages I desire to call attention to the sup- 
purating lesions, diseases, and infections in which streptococci 
have been found, and to indicate the circumstantial evidence 
bearing on their etiological relation to these affections. A full 
description of the streptococci isolated will be omitted, attention 
being called in most cases simply to oe more conspicuous 
character or property of each. 


STREPTOCOCCI IN DISEASES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Streptococci have frequently been isolated from the suppu- 
rating lesions in cattle and in sheep. Lucet* has reported the 
results of a bacteriologic examination of fifty-two abscesses in 
cattle. From nine of these streptococci were obtained in pure 
culture, and in ten cases they were associated with other 
‘bacteria. 

In 1898 I published + the results of an investigation of an_ 
enzootic of suppurative cellulitis in the feet and legs of cattle 
due to streptococci infection. The disease caused much anxiety 
on the part of the cattle owners who had come to believe that 
it was “contagious foot rot.” Since that time a number of | 
reports of the existence of a similar disease have been received. 


* Loc. cit. 


ft AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, June, 1898. 
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~ Its apparent importance warrants the introduction of a summary 
of the observations and results then obtained. 

The lesions were, within certain limits, uniform in all of the 
affected animals. Usually but one foot or leg was attacked, 
although there were numerous exceptions reported. The first 
- symptom noticed was a swelling, which usually appeared in the 
lower part of the leg, most often in the pastern. In some ani- 
mals it was said that the swelling was restricted to a small area, 
but often it extended up the leg to and even above the knee or 
the hock joint. There was evidence of pain. As the inflamma- 
tory process continued, the subcutaneous tissue became indu- 
rated, the skin thick and dry, and eventually it would crack, 
usually, but not always, below the dew claws, and a thick 
creamy pus would be discharged. After discharging, the swell- 
ing subsided and the normal condition was rapidly restored. 
The time necessary for the suppurative process and recovery to 
take place varied in different animals, but as a rule from ten to 
fifteen days were required. The exceptions were largely in those 
cases where the inflammatory process extended down to the 
coronary cushion. In these there was more or less sloughing 
of the hoof and it was in these cases that the disease appeared 
in its most serious form. So far as I have learned all of the 
_affected animals eventually recovered. A personal examination 
was made of five cases, in two herds, which were on adjoining farms. 
The notes on four of these cases are appended. 


Case No. 7. A cow, 7 to 8 years old. The trouble was in the right 
hind foot. She had recovered from a severe attack in the right fore foot. 
There was still some swelling in the hind leg and the skin and subcu- 
taneous tissue above the heel were much thickened. There were two 
cracks below the dew claws, from which, the owner said, there had been 
a profuse discharge. At this time pus could not be obtained. Several 
small pieces of the infiltrated tissue were secured. From some of these 
agar tubes were inoculated at the time and the others were placed in 
sterile tubes and brought to the laboratory for further examination. 

Case No. 2. This was in a cow, about six years old. The left fore 
leg was just beginning to swell. There was evidence of pain and the 
skin from the hoof to the knee was sensitive to the touch, and the skin 
was appreciably reddened. The temperature was normal, but there was 
indifference to food. This case was treated locally by Dr. Law, , with 
recovery without suppuration. 
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Case No. 3. (Cases 3 to 5 were in the second herd.) This was in a 
cow, seven years old. The right hind leg was affected. The disease had 
already run about three weeks and for several days the animal had been 
under the care of a veterinarian. The cellulitis had extended up the 
leg to and above the hock joint and down to and over the coronary 
cushion. The hoof covering the heel had cracked and part of it had been 
removed. There was a large subcutaneous abscess above the heel, which 
was discharging through an opening or crack in the hoof near the mid- 
dle of the bottom of the foot. It was stated that at first the pus was 
thick and of a cream color, but at this time it was thin and of a dirty 
brown tint. By means of pressure a considerable quantity of it was 
forced out, from which tubes of agar were inoculated and a few cubic 
centimeters placed in a sterile tube and brought to the laboratory. 

Case No. 4. This was in a two-year-old heifer. The left hind foot ; 
was attacked. The leg was slightly swollen. There was distinct fluc- ; 
tuation over an area about 3 cm. in diameter, on the front of the foot 
just above the hoof. The animal seemed to be well otherwise. Tem- 
perature normal and appetite good. The hair was clipped, the foot care- | 
fully washed and disinfected and the abscess opened. It contained about 
5 c.c. of a thick creamy looking pus. Several tubes of agar were 
inoculated from this and the remainder placed in sterile tubes for 
further examination. 


The results of the bacteriologic examination of the cases 
from which cultures were made are as follows: : 

From Case No. 1.—A streptococcus and an undetermined 
micrococcus and a bacillus were obtained. 

From Case No. 3.—A streptococcus and several (about six) 
forms of chromogenic micrococci and bacilli. 

From Case No. 4.—A streptococcus which appeared for the 
greater part in pure culture. In three tubes 2B. colt communis 


was present. 
In the plate cultures in agar made with the pus from cases — 
Nos. 1 and 4 colonies of the streptococcus predominated. ‘The 
telation of the streptococcus to the disease was determined by 
the following inoculations. 
Two cows were inoculated with the purulent material ob- - 
tained from cases Nos. 3 and 4, respectively. A small portion | 
of the pus was diluted in sterile bouillon and about 2 c.c. of the 
suspension injected subcutaneously just above the hoof in the 7 
left fore foot in each animal. Swelling was noticed on the 
third day. It gradually extended up the leg to the knee joint. \ 
There was much tenderness and evidence of pain. The sub- | 
cutis became indurated in the lower part of the leg, and on the 
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roth and 12th days suppuration was evident. The abscesses 
were not opened, but a few days later they broke just under the 
dew-claws, near the place of inoculation, and discharged a con- 
siderable quantity of cream-colored pus, after which complete 
recovery soon followed. The streptococcus was obtained in 


_ pure culture from each of these cases. 


A third cow was inoculated with a pure bouillon culture of 

the streptococcus 24 hours old obtained from case No. 4. The 
inoculation was made by scraping the skin on the right fore foot 
just above the hoof, and after removing the epidermis the cul- 
ture was rubbed on the raw surface. Swelling began in three 
days and the symptoms already described followed in regular 
order. A subcutaneous abscess formed and on the 14th day it 
discharged. The streptococcus was obtained in pure culture 
from the bottom of the freshly discharged abscess. Recovery 
followed. 

Rabbits inoculated with pure culture of the streptococcus 
_ succumbed in from 36 to 48 hours to a septicemia. Guinea- 
- pigs were not affected unless injected with very large doses into 
the abdominal cavity. A careful study of these cases showed 
that while the manifestations of the trouble might warrant in a 
_ few cases the designation of foot-rot, and certain others that of 
erysipelas, the real trouble was simply an inflammatory process 
usually leading to suppuration. The fact that a considerable 
number of animals were similarly infected caused the serious 
apprehension concerning its nature while a single case would 
doubtless have received little if any attention. 

Klein* found streptococci to be quite numerous in the 
lesions of the disease described by him as cow scarlatina, or the 
Hendon cow disease. In another outbreak of an apparently 
infectious disease among cattle which manifested itself by an 
ulcerating process on the teats and udders other streptococci 
_ were found one of which he considered as “standing in some 
necessary relation to the disease.” 
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a MALIGNANT GROWTHS IN THE NASAL SINUSES. 


By C. E. CLiaytron, D. V. S., NEw YorK CITy. 


| Read before the Veterinary Medical Association of New York County at its Decemter 
Meeting. 


In presenting these few remarks on malignant growths ii 
the nasal sinuses, I do not do so with the view of naming or de 
scribing all of them, but simply those which are most frequently 
met with and which it has been my good fortune to see and hold 
post-mortems upon, and also to present for your observation a 
slide made from a section of the last case I had. It is to Dr. C. 
C. Howard that I am indebted for this most excellent specimen 
and its exact nature, which Heitzmann describes and illustrates 
as epithelioma. 

When these cases come under my observation I am always 
painfully reminded of my inability to tell their exact nature 
after viewing them with a microscope, due to my limited 
knowledge of normal histology. While it is an easy matter to 
B,. study the subject and answer any questions one might be asked 
a at an examination, it is far different in the actual examination 
4 of specimens. To be sure, if we make a slide from any part of 
the body we know what it is when looking at it, but should we 
be given a specimen without a history to examine, how many 
: would know correctly what it was? I for one would hesitate 
in answering. 

So we find that a knowledge of normal histology, not theo- 
retical but practical, is what is wanted, or how are we ever going 
to appreciate or recognize the pathological changes which take 
place in disease, and it is in the latter condition with which 
we have to deal, and unfortunately for us it was not given to a 
great extent during our college course, but at present it is receiv- 
ing the consideration it deserves. 

Granting that our knowledge of pathological histology is 
limited, by what means are we to make up the deficiency in our 
clinical observations? I will give those which are most useful | 
to me. 
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is MALIGNANT GROWTHS IN THE NASAL SINUSES. 


We are told that, clinically, tumors or new growths are ma- 

— lignant and non-malignant and differentiated by the following 
characteristics: the former are liable to recur after enucleation, 
to grow in distant parts of the body, and to be noncapsulated, 
although these conditions are subject to variations, and yet the 
growth be malignant. 

Tumors are divided according to the tissues from which they 
grow or resemble, and are therefore classified as follows: 

Embryonic tissue—sarcoma. 
II. Epithelial tissue—carcinoma. 

III. Connective tissue—fibroma, ete. 

IV. Higher tissue—myoma, etc. 

V. Congenital— mixed. 

It is the first two varieties to which I wish to call your atten- — 
tion and to bring out in the discussion which is to follow suffi- 
cient remarks which may enable us to make a positive diagno- 
sis of malignancy, if not of the exact species, without the use of 
the microscope, which can be utilized later, in order to verify 
our conclusions. 

In those cases where there is simply a collection of pus in 
the sinuses, the discharge from the nostril is more like what is 
termed laudable pus and possessed of very little odor or none at 
all and never streaked with blood; rarely if ever is there any dis- 
tention of the facial bones, which only reveals dullness on percus- 
sion. When there are diseased molars, the above conditions are 
noted, with the addition of a very penetrating odor from the nos- 
tril and detection of involved tooth by the examination of the 
crowns of the teeth, which will be found diseased ‘or show an 
increased sensitiveness. 

In those cases of which I am now about to speak and which 
are responsible for this essay, we find the foregoing conditions 
changed from a slight to a marked degree; the discharge from 
the nostril is not of that thick pus alone, but of a mixture of 
pus, serosity and blood, and an odor far worse than that of a 
diseased tooth, a bulging of the facial bones, which is becoming 
softer than normal, and a very marked dullness on percussion, 
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and inspection of the buccal cavity is negative in the earlier 
stages, although in advanced cases we find the palate bone and 
hard palate involved and the growth extending down into the 
mouth. On trephining, which is the proper mode of procedure, 
as it enables us to make a more thorough examination, we find 
that by exploring the cavity, and the finger is the best for this 
purpose, that there is a collection of cheesy pus, together with 
a fluid of a yellowish-green color and the odor almost unbeara- 
ble; we also note that the smooth walls of the normal sinuses 
are replaced by those much thicker and even of a roughened na- 
ture; also the small partitions of bone dividing the sinuses are 
more pliable and thicker than normal. 

If the growth has assumed some size, it is sometimes firm 
and at others very soft, and the latter when irritated gives rise to 
extensive hemorrhage. As the trephining has removed a con- 
siderable pressure from the part, the increased growth from day 
to day can be easily detected. 

I have always supposed that these new growths were osteo- 
sarcomatous, for such I have heard them called until lately, 
but now believe they are either sarcomatous or carcinomatous. 
While some claim that sarcoma and carcinoma are the same, 
there must be some difference if we note the manner in which 
they invade other parts of the body, as the lymphatics are in- 
volved early in the latter and very rarely in the former. 

To us in making a diagnosis, as far as malignancy goes, it 
matters little which of the two it may be in relation to the ter- 
. mination, for they both end alike, which is death either from 

exhaustion, ‘hemorrhage, septic infection or obliteration of the 
air passages. 
It is possible to distinguish one from the other by the fol- 
lowing conditions—at least I do in so far as I am able. 
Sarcomata, either simple (which is rare) or of the mixed va- 
rieties, are firmer or more dense when of the osteoid variety, and 
this is the form usually found in this location; they have less 
fluid, they do not bleed so easily, not so offensive an odor, 
slower in growth, and more of a nodulated mass of a pinkish- 
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grey color, while the carcinomata (and the variety known as 
epithelioma is the most common fotnd here), is much quicker 
in its growth, excessive hemorrhage upon the lightest irritation, 
softness showing less organization, due to rapid growth, great 
quantity of fluid in its structure, odor, blackish-gray in color — 
and devoid of any semblance of shape unless it might be the 
head of a cauliflower. 

These, gentlemen, are the thoughts which have come into 
my mind while writing this article and by no means cover the 
subject as it should, but which I think are sufficient to start a 
discussion and by that means bring out the observations of those 
present. 

If you will bear with me a few moments longer, I will out- 
line briefly the case from which the slide presented for your - 
inspection was taken: Ch. g., aged, which one of the students 
sought my advice on and afterwards sent to the hospital for ex- 
amination, which revealed prominent swelling over the highest 
maxillary sinuses with bone softer than usual, marked dullness 
on percussion, discharge from nostril of pus, thin, watery fluid 
of yellowish-green tint and slight traces of blood and of the most 
offensive odor. Examination of buccal cavity and teeth negative. 
Upon opening the sinus at the centre of the swelling it was 


_ necessary to stand aside for a time on account of the odor and 


fluid which emanated from within. Upon exploring with the 
finger a soft roughened mass could be felt, which was most easily 
broken down and caused a most profuse hemorrhage. ‘Two 
days later the growth had grown so rapidly as to be plainly vis- 
ible at the opening. I tried to get a section for microscopical 
examination, but it was impossible to do so without casting, 
owing to the temper of the animal; recommended that he be 
destroyed, but which was not done. About four days later the 
growth could be plainly felt in the back part of hard palate 
which was undergoing the degenerating changes. 

If my memory serves me right, the animal died about nine 
or ten days after admittance to the hospital. 
_ Post-mortem found the sinuses filled with a blackish-gray 
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mass and the bones of same apparently gone or so soft as to be 
easily cut with a knife; the teeth were sound as far as I could — 
detect, but could be pulled with slight traction, owing to the > 
replacement of bone by the degenerative process. 


PARTURIENT FEVER. 


By H. S. Smiru, V. S., ALBION, MICH. 


Owing to the fact that the etiology of this disease is yet unde- 
fined, I will offer no apologies for ventilating my views upon this 
complex subject, except to Dr. F. I. Stevens, B.S.,V.S.,of Maine 2 
for any seeming criticism upon his very interesting paper, which | 
appeared in the August issue of the Review, and which I read 
with great interest ; I consider it an able delineation in defense 
of the septic infection theory. He substantiates his theories 
by claiming ‘Puerperal Septicaemia’’ a better name, and I 
repeat his etiology here, in order to bring my views upon the 
subject in a more definite manner. 

He tells us “the exciting cause of the disease, then, we must — 
regard as an entrance and proliferation of the septic germ, in the 
uterus or uterine passages, and absorption therefrom of the result-. 
ant toxines or ptomaines ; the various conditions, such as heavy 
milkers, plethora, mature age, season, etc., can only be regarded 
as accessory or predisposing causes.”’ 

Now, taking for granted that this is the etiology: First, 
Why should an animal of the asthenic type be almost immune 
‘to it, and plethoric animals be so susceptible to it? Also, why 
should the period of infection be limited to within four days? 
If it is because the system is more susceptible to it at that 
time, why is it that we never have a case following difficult 
partutition, and other cases of carelessness, such as dirty instru- 
ments, bad surroundings, filthy stables, etc., which would seem 
from the septic infection standpoint to be fatal in almost every 
case. I have never heard of a case being a sequel to difficult 
parturition, and in fact not where there was any obstinate re- 
tention of the placenta, even where the decomposed membranes 
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7 and lochia were so foul that it was a task to remove them. ‘This 


instance may substantiate the “anzerobic theory,” but it does 
not that of septiceemia. And, again, why is it that a majority | 
of the cases will be found out in the lot with clean surroundings, © 
and everything seeming all right, where there was no assistance | 
required in delivery. Therefore, this disease differs materially 
from puerperal septiczemia in the human family, and the etiology 
given by Dr. Edward Reynolds, M. D., Fellow of the American — 
Gynecological Society, and President of the Obstetric Society of © 
Boston, who says that “it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the usual source of infection is through defect, cleanliness — 
of the hands, instruments of the accoucheur, or nurse,-one or the — 
other of whom almost always can be held responsible for the dis- 
ease.” And much more so does it differ from the recent theory - 
of Schmidt, the etiology of which is not acceptable, even by 
those who concur in his theraphy, which appears so success-— 
ful. However, the success of his treatment is not sufficient 
proof of the true cause of the disease, inasmuch as the remedy — 
from its physiological action is equally an indicant in the ante- 
ceding etiology, as is his (Schmidt’s) ; and whether he has dis- 
covered a specific or a more effective modus operandi of adimin-— 
istering the drug in this peculiar disease, I am unprepared to 
state; perhaps both, but I am inclined to believe the latter. 

Referring to his etiology, z of a suddenly increased 
lactation after birth, loosens large masses of glandular cells, or 
colostrum, and these undergo a decomposition and form toxines, 
and being absorbed into the circulation, result in auto-intoxica-_ 
tion. 

Inasmuch as I believe in auto-intoxication, I cannot accept 
the theory as arising solely from the udder, for the following 
reasons, viz.: Why should not an animal be just as susceptible 
before birth as after? And if an animal be milked, say a week 
or ten days previous to birth, this condition should have been 
thrown off, and good milkers in poor flesh would be just as 
likely to have the disease, owing to the fact that there would be 
just as much colostrum as in the fleshy animal, and animals | 
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with caked udder are also immune to the disease. This theory 
is not based upon pathological construction, but is the result of 
a very successful experiment with pot. iodide, being injected 
into the milk glands, through the teats, and who is prepared to 
gainsay that we would obtain the same results by using the 
treatinent hypodermically? Yet I think we would all of us be 
inclined to overlook the pathology if our success with the new 
mode of treatment equaled those we see recorded. And I can- 
not accept the puerperal septiceemia theory, for reasons which 
are as follows: That if animals of the asthenic type are im- 
mune to the disease, and plethoric animals susceptible to it, and 
that by precautionary and preventive treatment, constitutional 
{not germicidal), we can in instances prevent the trouble, and 
- most of us have reasons to believe that we have known of in- F 
stances where we would have been quite sure to expect trouble 
had it not been for these precautionary measures, which in no 
way tended to prevent the propagation of the streptococcus or 
7 any other germ, whether cerobic or anzrobic, and we cannot 
substantiate this method and prove the germ theory. 

And for these reasons I believe that parturient fever, and 
parturient septicaemia, as described in the human family, are 
entirely different, the former depending upon a constitutional 
- condition, and the latter upon a local and septic one, and that 
_ the cow is much more susceptible to the former than the latter. 

The cause of parturient fever I believe to be one of auto- 
intoxication, in the extended sense of the term, and is as differ- 
ent from septic intoxication as septic intoxication is from septic 

infection. I believe it possible to have auto-intoxication with- 
out sepsis; pyesis, or pyeemic germs, resulting from suddenly 
increased or changed functionary action, of one or more organs 
of the body, but principally the circulation, as in this disease 
we have a perversion of two sets of blood vessels, viz.: By the 
increased volume of circulation to the milk veins, and the 
diminishing of the nutrient supply to the uterus, which during 
the period of gestation, became functional by aiding the process 
of osmosis, which, now, by nature’s command, has ceased, and I = 
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believe in cases of plethora that this command of cessation be- 
comes one of severe exertion, and in the instances of disease it 
results in over-exertion, or in that old hackneyed phrase “loss 
of reflex action,” which means loss of the vaso-motor control, 
which is the controlling mechanism of the blood vessels through 
its reflex nerves, which communicates the impulses to other 
nerve elements, thus giving rise to some new force, without any 
perception of the stimulus, the loss of which means the loss of 
excito-motor, excito-secretory and excito-inhibitory, the result 
being partial paralysis, functionary cessation of both, excretory 
and secretory organs and coma by dyspneea, and in this condi- 
tion of total collapse the toxic effects (or death) are due to an 
over-accumulation of carbon-dioxide in the blood. Yet this 
condition may be augmented by septic intoxication, such as an 
over amount of undigested and fermenting food stuffs in the 
alimentary tract, etc. And I am thoroughly impressed that 
the duration and intensity of the disease depends almost entirely 
upon such conditions, for I find those cases where flatulency and 
regurgitations prevail, the least hopeful; and I-have noted with 
marked interest the symptoms from the onset, as the poor ani- 
mal becomes weaker and weaker, and finally goes off into a 
coma, and total collapse in some instances. Also, the gradually 
-returning of consciousness in ratio of the excretions and secre- 
tions. Whether they are the cause or result of regained vaso- 
motor control, I am unprepared to say, but I do know this, that 
- when I find an animal comatose, I never look for regain of con- 
sciousness until I have a response of peristalsis, by having a 
natural action of the bowels, and in cases of prolonged and obsti- 
nate constipation I have prolonged and obstinate paralysis of 
limbs, etc. And I venture to say that we all agree that to 
promote glandular action is essential in all cases; and, while 
reviewing the accounts from time to time of other veterinarians’ 
reports of their successful and unsuccessful treatment, I feel that 
- I have been more successful than the majority of practitoners, 
and yet my mode of treatment has been nothing more than what 
is indicated and prescribed by most of our authorities upon the 
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disease, and I know not where to claim advantage, unless it a 
for watchful care and closely following and combatting the — 
symptoms as they present themselves, and not being too heroic 
with any indicant less toxic effects result; for the animal might 
well be said to be in a “precarious condition,” and I do not 
hesitate in saying that I think a great number of animals have 
been destroyed in trying to force nature, rather than allowing 
the disease to run its febrile course. For in giving repeatedly — 
powerful febrifuges, etc., per mouth, while the animal is in a_ 

comatose condition, is like pouring sasliain down a dead ‘ani. 
mal, for it lies dormant in the stomach, and when the animal 
revives it all takes effect at once and proves a toxic dose. 

I strongly believe in the pot. iodide treatment, but 
have never used it as prescribed by Schmidt, but give it per 
mouth, and have, as I believed, obtained good results; still I 
can readily see and understand that by direct communication 
through the milk veins it is at once assimilated and acted “pon 
by the system, and as I have heretofore mentioned that perhaps 


Schmidt’s treatment is only a more successful way of administer- 
ing the drug, and that the same results may be obtained from | 
hypodermically applying it, and thus avoiding the impaired lac- 
tation as resulting from the iodine being set free in the former 
instance. 

My first step toward treatment consists in securing a good — 
coinfortable place, with as much room as possible, still protected 


from extreme heat or cold; have the place thickly bedded, as it. 
facilitates keeping the animal well upon the sternum (with head ~ 
around to side, which I consider an essential thing, for I believe 
it avoids cerebral congestion, as it results where the animal is 
left sprawling on its side, z. ¢., if the animal is down) ; draw the 
urine, give enemas to saanadie the condition of the bowels, then 
give a dose of oleum lini, raw, and turpentine as the case may — 
demand; from 1% qts. to 2 qts. of the oil, with from 1 to 3 | 

oz. of oil of turpentine. I have great faith in turpentine in this 
disease as a stimulant. It is discharged by the kidneys, bron-— 
chial membrane and skin, stimulating these channels of aka 
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tion in its exit. It being so diffusible it acts rapidly. I also 
use an embrocation of turpentine, ammonia and raw oil, equal 
parts, around head and spine two or three times a day, rubbing | 
it well in. When there are symptoms of cerebral disturbance, 

I give a sedative and febrifuge ; aconite fl. ext., 8 to 10 drops 
every 2%4 hours until the animal is comatose, then once in _ 
every four hours. I give the iodide of potassium in three-drachm 
doses every 2% hours, combined with two drachms of pot. 
nitrate. I usually give the aconite with it after the animal is 
comatose, as it saves unnecessary drenching. Now, as regards 
drenching, some writers claim that deglutition is so impaired 
that it is useless to attempt giving medicine. I have never 
found any trouble whatever in giving a drench. Always have 
the neck as near in a line with the body as possible, holding the 
head in the natural position. I keep up enemas every four 
hours, drawing the urine every six hours, turning the animal 
from side to side about as often, also drawing the milk from the 
udder regularly, as it is secreted. 

I have marked that the animal usually rests more comfort- 
ably upon the right side than on the left, and in those instances 
it is not advisable to leave them any longer than until they show 
symptoms of uneasiness, caused by pressure upon the rumen, 

.and when the animal becomes comatose I consider the case more 
hopeful, as the chances for cerebral disturbances are much 
lessened, and I rarely ever lose a case after this stage is reached ; 
yet in profound coma I guard against collapse, by giving spirits 
ether nitrosi occasionally, to carry the animal through, and as 
the animal shows symptoms of returning consciousness I give 
the potassium iodide and nitrate, only every four hours, aconite, 
eight drops every six hours, resorting to nitrous zether and nux. 
If the vulva has that flaccid appearance, I add ergot, as follows: 
take nitrous ether, 2 0z.; nux vomica, fl. ext., 2 drachms, and 
ergot fl. ext., 2 drachms, every four hours, alternating with 
the pot. iodide and nitrate, and after 24 hours of this treat- 
ment I discontinue the potassium entirely, using only the nux 
vomica and nitrous ether, giving perhaps 6 or 7 drops of aco- 
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nite in the animal’s drinking water to prevent the water from 
chilling the animal. Never combine aconite with nitrous — 
gether, for the stimulant carries directly to the nerve centre and 
produces death by paralyzing the motor nerves. Do not push 
stimulants too soon. And as a nerve tonic I prefer nux to the 
alkaloid, as I think it acts more unanimous and less liable to 
produce shock. 

I am very careful that the animal does not get any solid food 
for at least 48 hours after consciousness returns, giving gruels, 
etc. I have known cases I lost that I could not account for in 
any other way than feeding too soon upon solid food, hence 
producing a secondary attack of the disease, otherwise the ani- 
mal recovers as quickly as taken down. I find that animals are 
more susceptible to repeated attacks, each succeeding attack 
being less severe. 

Now, this treatment is no deviation from all that have been 
given us, unless it be the discarding of magnesia, sodium and 
salines, as a cathartic, which I believe to cause trouble in all 
instances, as they are not taken up by the stomach, hence they 
nauseate and cause bloating, thus impairing respiration, and in 
many cases producing death by dyspnoea, which is avoided by 
using the raw oil; besides, the combination of the turpentine 
checks undue fermentation, and acts asa gastro-intestinal stimu- 
lant, besides stimulating the vaso-motor centres. I know my 
success has been marked since I have substituted the magnesia 
by oil and turpentine. In the last two years I have treated 23 
cases in all, losing 4. Two were suffering at the time from in- 
digestion ; one, I think, by using too much aconite, and the 
other after its recovery, from allowing solid food too soon. 


IN THE BAY STATE.— The following letter is from the 
American Horse Breeder of Dec. 23: ‘EE. Pepperall, Mass., 
Nov. 8, 1899. ‘To the breeder from a reder. : Would like some 
infilmation in regard to a mann doing Vetenery work in mas- 
sassachutis has he got to be agereautate of some Colleague and 
go before the state bord before he cann practise Vetnery Work 
can he hand out his sine without a lisenceornot.” 
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** Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By ree 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his ~~ 
in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.’ SE 


VERY LARGE EQUINE NASAL POLYPUS.*— 
By ALBERT Bass, M. D. C., Springfield, 

On April 30, 1896, Mr. K—, of Riverton, brought a large 
brown ten-year-old gelding to my veterinary hospital for treat- 
ment. He presented a very grotesque appearance indeed, for 
while the left nostril was of normal dimensions, the right was 
distended to its greatest capacity by an immense fibroid growth 
which extended about an inch below its circumference. The 
owner said he noticed something growing there about three 
months prior to that time, but that much of its size had been 
attained in the last sixty days. He also stated that, since the 
weather became quite warm, the animal could not get enough 
air to enable him to do full work. 

After we settled the financial part of the transaction, which 
to the veterinarian in that year was not an unimportant affair, 
} the patierit was cast, and the operation begun. The neighbor- 


ing parts were cleansed with an antiseptic and the instruments 
placed ina solution of the same. With difficulty a sharp bis- 
toury was introduced, the cutting edge then turned outwards 
and upwards and an incision made from the margin of the nos- 
tril directly into the re-entering angle formed by the nasal pro- 
longation and the premaxillary bone. ‘This procedure gave 
_ more space to dissect the base of the tumor from the ala of the 
false nostril to which it had securely grown. After the attach- 
ments below were separated with the scalpel, the poli mean- 
while being raised by an assistant to prevent any flow of blood 
into the larynx, the whole mass was quickly seized with the 
hands and removed by firm torsion. The horse was then al- 
lowed to get up and the wound in the nostril united by inter- 
rupted sutures. 

On examination the polypus proved to be conical in shape 
with a base six and one half inches in diameter and a length of 
twelve inches. ‘The apex was attached to the turbinated bones 
i while the upper half formed an elongated pouch, whose walls 
| 


il * Read before the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, Nov, 16, 1899. 
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grew from the same parts, and which contained about five 
ounces of a straw-colored fluid. |The base was incised longitu- 
dinally for five inches and two small cavities exposed nea 
about an ounce of a similar liquid. The surprising feature of 
this case is the size of the tumor for, besides the six ounces of 
serum just mentioned, it tipped the balance at two pounds, two 
ounces and a half. 


CAUDAL MYECTOMY. 
By J. A. McCRANK, D. V. S., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


In the May (1898) number of the AMERICAN. VETERINARY 
REVIEW Dr. Williams, of Cornell, reported the result of an ex- 
periment, in which he concluded that caudal myectomy took 
the place of clitoridectomy. About the same time I had a few 
vicious mares in my neighborhood similarly affected. I at. 
once determined to try the experiment. 

Case 7.—Gray mare, trotting bred, very speedy, but so un- 
safe both in harness and in her stall that no driver would take 
her to train, and she was balky. She was driven two days— 
after the experiment and was very sore but quieted wonder- 
fully. To-day she is a gentleman's driver, so gentle that a 
lady with her children may be seen out in her carriage, driv- 
ing about with perfect safety, and in the barn she is a pet. 

Case 77.—Chestnut mare, general purpose, raised on a farm, © 
became so vicious that she could not be handled. She was 
brought to the city and traded into a jockey’s hands; thus she 
went from one owner to another. She had to be fed from above; _ 
you could not approach her in her stall except you carried a 
pan of feed. I tried the experiment. To-day she is on a 
livery wagon in this village—a gentle, trusty and valuable 
beast. 

Case IJ7.—Dr. M.’s mare was very vicious, switched and 
kicked both in stall and in harness. She broke his leg ; in fact 
she was so unsafe that ‘‘Doc’’ was afraid to get drunk while 

he was driving her. I tried the experiment. She is perfectly 
safe and “Doc” can get gloriously full when he wishes and 
can drive home with safety. 

Previous to Dr. Williams’ report, the treatment about here 
was to nick the tail, set it up with pulleys and weights; when 
it had healed, the tail was amputated close. It was painful to — 
see those poor beasts at work every day on the streets with no pro-- 
tection from the flies and a tail so short as to be useless. The 
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animals I have operated on have their tails in good shape, 

carried well, and useful asa protection. : 
I have tried the experiment on seven animals, and in two 

cases my work was futile, but I blame myself and the owner 

for the failure, as the patients were far out in the country. In 

those cases the beasts became less vicious, but did not carry a 

good tail. 
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GERMAN REVIEW. 


By Pror. OLor SCHWARZKOPF, Flushing, N. Y, 


a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STERILITY OF MARES.—Frock- 
Schlesarz demonstrates in a lengthy and interesting article on 
the subject that in Schleswig 30 per cent. of the breeding mares 
reiain unproductive. He cites the report from other countries, 
notably of France (50 per cent.), and thinks that this result in 
breeding mares is altogether out of proportion to the other do- 
mestic animals. In examining the causes he admits that the 
fault lies at times with the stallion, and cites instances where : 
government stallions produced no offspring at all, or for certain 
periods, then again they became productive. In one case he 
found on microscopic examination that the semen of a stud- 
horse contained no spermatozoa. But he believes that the ordi- 
nary cause is to be found in the mares themselves; they were 
expected to perform regular and often hard work in the times 
intervening to breeding, that thus their generative apparatus be- 
came weakened, resulting in irregular periods of heat, and that 
too often old and worn-out mares were put to breeding. He 
goes at length into a consideration of the chronic catarrhs of 
the vagina and uterus, so frequently found in old breeding 
mares, but contends that the most common cause of sterility of 
mares is a stricture of the orificium uteri, which promptly yields : 
to operation and treatment. He has practised artificial impreg- 
- nation, but considers it as yet an uncertain method, certainly 
not always satisfactory. His observation is that mares so im- 
_ pregnated carry their foetus from 10 to 14 days above the typi- 
cal periods of pregnancy.—( Berlin. Th. Woch.) 

THE CoLic OF HORSES FROM A GENETIC AND THERAPEU- 
TIC VIEW.—Dryneau. has extensively experimented with meth- 
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ods of irrigation of the intestinal tract, using different fluid 
medicines. He finds that he has the best success with enemas 
of from 20 to 30 liters of lukewarm water.— (Berlin. Th. 
Woch.) 

A CONTRIBUTION TO BACTERIOLOGICAL MEAT-INSPECTION. 
—Presuher, of the Hygienic Institute of Strassburg, took 58 
samples of ordinary meat from abattoirs and meat-markets and 
examined them for bacteria. The surface of meats was found to 
be soon infested with several species of bacteria, whereas sam- 
ples of the deeper layers, one c. m. below the surface, were found 
to be free even after six or seven days. He comes to the con- 
clusion that ordinary meat (muscle) of healthy animals remains 
free from germs for at least six days, whereas the internal organs, 
especially the liver, contain bacteria in the parenchyma a few 
hours after slaughter.—( Berlin. Th. Woch.) 

TUBERCULOSIS IN A GOAT.—Schlethalter reports a case of a 
goat, reared on cow’s milk, which reacted upon the tuberculine 
test, and on post-mortem examination was found to be exten- 
sively diseased.—( Bertin. Th. Woch.) 

RAILROAD-FEVE .—Astor describes the symptoms 
of the disease which is common after long railroad transporta- 
tion. The remedies tried were strychnine, alcohol, potassium 
iodide, atropin and chloral hydrate. So far no treatment has 
been effective except perfect rest in mild cases. 

BACTERIOLYTIC ENZYMES.—-Emmerich and Léw have made 
original bacteriological experiments .in enzymes as the cause of 
acquired immunity and cure of infectious diseases. They are 
produced during the growth of bacteria, and in their develop- 
ment check the growth of the latter. In some cases it appears 
that an enzyme is produced which not only destroys the activ- 
ity of the species which produced it, but- of other bacteria ail 
well. —(Lettschrift of Hygiene, etc.) 


ENGLISH REVIEW. = 


Nores ON SOME ABDOMINAL OPERATIONS ON THE Doc 
AND Cat [By &. Hobday, F. R. C. V. S.|.—In the September 
issue of the /ournal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, a series of abdominal operations are recorded by the 
author, in which the results obtained are carefully given, and 
which serve to illustrate the advantages that can be realized in 
various indications. For instance, the histories of five cases 
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are given, four in dogs and one in a cat, of vomiting and 
abdominal pain treated and relieved by exploratory laparotomy. 
One dog, relieved for three mouths, was afterward destroyed ; 
one cat recovered; two dogs were relieved, but the last one, 
also relieved, was destroyed because having too early been care- 
lessly fed by its owner, violent peristalsis set in and caused re- 
opening of the abdominal wound and prolapse of the intestines. 
A case of perineal hernia was cured ; one of intussusception died 
after afew days of improvement. ‘Three cases were operated by 
laparotomy with massage of the bowels for obstruction. ‘Two 
died and one had to be killed for fear of peritonitis by irrigation of 
the contents of the bowels, which were felt in the abdomen dur- 
ing the operation. Gastrotomy for removal of foreign body 
was performed on a dog and acat. Both died, the dog from 
internal hemorrhage from rupture of the posterior aorta, the 
cat from peritonitis. A case of ascites in a female mastiff was 
relieved by puncture and removal of 5% gallons of fluid. She 
has been well since. Lithotomy was performed in five cases ; in 
two, laparotomy and incision of the bladder, with recovery. Two 
died and the third was killed because of calculus in the methra 
that could not be reached. 

BOTRYOMYCOSIS ON THE SHOULDERS OF A MARE [By WW. 
R. Davis, M. R. C. V. S.|.—For some time the animal had 
been suffering with tumors of various sizes, round and at the 
base of the neck, until, being unable to work, and after having 
been unsuccessfully treated by several empirics, the author was 
called to.see her. At that time she had a “necklace of 


‘tumors.” There were four large ones, two on each side of the 


base of the neck, and besides these, several smaller growths, 
varying from a bean to a walnut in size. The skin of both 
shoulders was the seat of a number of thickenings from which 
the hair had disappeared. One of the large tumors had a 
fistulous opening, from which pus oozed out. This tumor was 
painful, and around it swollen lymphatic vessels could be felt. 
The animal was cast and the tumors removed, the large one by 
dissection, the smaller by scraping. The after treatment con- 
sisted in astringents and antiseptics externally, and iodide of 
potash internally. Microscopic examination revealed the pres- 
ence of the botryomyces.—( Vet. Journ.) — 

A CasE [By W. Owen Williams, F.R.C.V.S.|.—Under this 
title our esteemed confrére gives the concise history of a case of 
tuberculosis in a cow which by examination during life he 


had concluded must have been far gone in abdominal tubercu- 
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losis. The history of the animal was that she had been ailing, 
gradually losing her appetite, commencing to purge, went off 
her milk and rapidly lost condition. She was very lean, had 
a pendulous abdomen, hidebound, with considerable pain in { 
the region of the liver, a temperature of 101.5, pulse rapid and i 
weak. She had no cough. Tested with tuberculin, her tem- 
perature rose as high as 108° in 15 hours. She was killed and ~ ( 
on careful examination only a small nodule the size of a pea if 
was found in one of the glands of the chest, and nothing ny : 


The author concludes: “I’ say, with the assurance of many 
years’ experience, that this cow during life had, to me, every 
appearance of being affected with tuberculosis of her abdominal - 
organs. After she had reacted so strongly to the test, my 
opinion was strengthened, but on post-mortem examination my 
opinion of myself as one qualified to give an opinion in such _ 
a case was completely shattered.”—( Vet. Journal.) 

FRACTURE OF THE TIBIA AND FipuLa [By W. Pauer, M.— 
Rk. C. V. S.|.—An aged cob while turned to grass at night, was 
kicked on the inside of the tibia. He showed a small — 
wound, but no lameness; he was able to walk three days, but | 
on the fourth was a little sore in the morning. He went to | 
work, made a misstep and coming to a standstill was unable to. 
put any more weight on the leg. The fracture was diagnosed — 
without difficulty. At post-mortem the shaft of the tibia was 
found fractured vertically in the two lower thirds, in four or _ 


five pieces. The fibula was broken in two pieces.—(Vet. 
Record.) 
FRACTURE OF THE HuMERUS [Py R..S. Collthole, M. R. C. | 


V. S.|.—A fourteen-year-old gelding was turned to pasture. 
The next morning he was found badly lame, standing on three 
legs and not having the slightest power over the near fore > : 


limb. There was a wound just below the shoulder large ~ 
enough to admit two fingers. After exploring it, the humerus ‘ 
was found fractured in its upper third. The animal was placed A 
in slings and the wound treated in the ordinary surgical man- © : 


ner. The animal made remarkable progress. Thirty-six days 
after the accident, he was walked afew yards. He was still 
kept in slings for ‘two weeks longer, when he was able to go 
home, a distance of 2 4 miles. Now he walks and trots ay 
sound. —(Vet. Journ.) 
RUPTURE OF THE HEART BY AN INJECTION OF BARIU M F 
CHLORIDE [By “ Veritas” ].—A six-year-old carriage gelding is _ 
in poor condition. He has been poorly for the last two months, — 
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and though feeding well showed weakness in his work. He 
has not been affected with colic before. This time he shows 
slight signs of intestinal pain, has a pulse of 60 and a normal 
temperature. Seventy minims of barium chloride are injected 
in the jugular vein, and within two minutes fell down dead. 
At the post-mortem there was found a slight congestion of the 
duodenum, with ascarides in its interior,and the heart had a 
longitudinal rupture of the right ventricle eight inches long. 
Prof. McFadyean, who examined the heart, said he found no 
diseased change about it. The author has never had any trou- 
ble with this treatment, giving sometimes as high as 80 min- 
ims of the drug.—-( Vet. Recard.) 


EXTIRPATION OF COLD ABSCESSES IN THE MASTOIDO- 
HUMERALIS Muscle [&y Prof. Lanztlotte-Buonsanti|.—This 
mode of treatment is gradually taking the place of the old 
method by drug cauterization, with the red iron, and the appli- 
cation of blister. The author, who has had several times occa- 
sion to resort to it, divides the operation into four steps: 
(1) LZuczston of the skin and subcutaneous tissue, in the direc- 
tion of the great diameter of the swelling and more or less par- 
allel to the jugular groove. Small dissection of the cutaneous 
edges on each side, to uncover the tumor. (2) Zzceszon of the 
mastordo-humeralis, in the same direction as the cutaneous in- 
cision and, extending to the cavity of the abscess. This inci- 
‘sion must be done carefully, by layers, and sometimes has to be 
quite deep. There is no danger in doing it, as only small 
blood vessels may be divided, which can be easily ligated or 
stopped with forceps. (3) Lateral dissection of the walls o7 
the muscles, so as to isolate the superficial healthy structure 
from the deep, which is degenerated. This healthy part may 
be one centimeter thick or even less, but always sufficient to 
keep up the nutrition of the skin and prevent its ultimate 
sloughing. (4) Removal of the degenerated parts of the tu- 
mor. ‘This is the most delicate part of the operation and the 
most dangerous. It is sometimes necessary to ligate the blood 
vessels, carotid and jugular, above and below the tumor, when 
this is taken hold of firmly, pulled outwards and removed by 
sections. ‘The cavity, of various sizes, which is left is then well 
scraped, the ligatures, if any, are removed, a drainage tube put 
in place, and a suture applied on the skin and the remaining 
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healthy portion of the muscle. A month is generally ind 

for a complete cicatrization to take place.—(Clnzca Veter- 

enaria. ) 

PARALYSIS OF THE LOWER JAW IN A Doc [By Prof. : - 

Trischera|.—According to the opinion of the author, agreeing | 
with that of others, this affliction is sometimes of rheumatic ori- 0 
gin. He records the following cases as evidence: The former 0 
is that of a dog which after being kept in a warm apartment, 3 | 
regularly heated, had to remain in adamp, cold place, badly pro- © : 
tected. During ‘that time he took warm baths. After one of | 
these he was ‘found with his mouth half open, a condition — | 
which increased during the following two days. ‘There was no | 
lesion of the maxiliary joint nor to the pharynx, nor any other _ : 
abnormal manifestation ; the dog was gay and coaxing. He was 7 
hungry, but was unable to take food and to be fed; his food _ 
had to be placed in his mouth. The rheumatic origin of the 
trouble seemed positive and the dog was treated accordingly ; : 
he recovered in less than fifteen days. In the second case, a dog 0 
which had been placed in a cold and damp kennel while in> | 
perspiration, presented the same condition. He was treated in | 
the same manner, but his recovery was very tedious.—(C/znzca- 
Veterinaria.) 

LUXATION OF THE HUMERUS IN A HORSE [By Prof. A. . 

Trischera|.—Although this case presents nothing unusual, says” | | 
the author, it deserves notice by its rarity and by the com- 0 
parative easy manner the reduction was obtained. It is the © | 
case of a fourteen-year-old horse which was found one morning ; 
lying on the right side Being unable to get up, he was raised 
and thus his condition made out. ‘There was a great deformity — : 
at the inferior half of the right shoulder. The animal was 
scarcely able to move and showed on the shoulder a —— : 
somewhat conical, formed by the humerus resting on the 
scapula. It was evidently a case of dislocation of the shoulder. 
joint. ‘The animal was cast on the left side and extension ( 
with counter extension was applied. After much effort which 
had to be repeated four times and applied by several men, the 
author at last succeeded in reducing the luxation. The patient : 
was raised with much care, was walked slowly to his stable, 4 | 
having a strong man supporting the articulation during the , 
walk, “and was placed in slings. Two hours later a = hel 
blister was applied on the shoulder joint. In 25 days the horse | 
resumed work.—(Clznzca Veterinaria.) 

DEEP PUNCTURED' WOUND OF THE ‘THORAX WITH 
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LESIONS OF THE LUNG—RECOVERY Drs. Luigt Sanplier 
and Tiziano Pierobon|.—A twelve-year-old mare received dur- 
ing a falla wound on the left side of the chest, entering the 
thoracic cavity between the third and fourth ribs. When vis- 
ited, two hours later, the authors found a circular wound, five 
centimeters in diameter, around which there was a subcutaneous 
emphysema extending to three-quarters of the neck, over the 
scapula and involving the left costal region. The exploration 
with probe, the abundant hemorrhage which took place, the 
rapid exit of air from the wound at the time of expiration, the 
subcutaneous diffused emphysema, the length of the foreign 
body which had penetrated—everything pointed to the diag- 
nosis and to a fatal prognosis. However, this animal was 
thrown, minute disinfection of the part was made, the lacerated 
muscles excised, the hzemorrhage stopped with plugging, the 
pectoral muscles were sutured and afterwards the skin, so as to 
prevent the entrance of air into the thorax. The subcutaneous 
emphysema was left alone. The animal had no reaction, her 
appetite was always good, the wound healed by first intention 
and work was resumed in 20 days.—( Clinica Veterinaria.) 
POISONING BY VIRULENT HEMLOCK [By Dr. Grovanni 
Battista Plottz|.—Called to visit a cow which salivated consid- 
erably and refused her food, the author diagnosticated a case of 
acute gastro-enteritis, by the symptoms that were present, and 
on inquiring if other animals were sick in the stable, he was 
shown a young heifer and another cow also affected with 
ptyalism... He expressed the opinion that the trouble was due 
to the eating of some virulent plant, but was not able to state 
what. The cow died in forty-eight hours and at the post-mor- 
tem presented intestinal and meningeal lesions which confirmed 
the diagnosis. In talking the case over with the owner, he 
observed that cethusa minor and conium maculatam, various 
kinds of hemlock, were growing about, and suggested to the 
owner to be watchful, as that might be the cause of the trouble. 
-_ Two days after two other animals were diseased. A treatment 
was prescribed of tonic wine, alcohol and tonic aid with exter- 
nal stimulating friction. Some improvement followed. One 
cow recovered and ultimately died from exhaustion following 
abortion ; a steer succumbed to intestinal invagination, but three 
others died, presenting at the autopsy a general cedema of the 
whole body, the meat soft, slight intestinal catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, clots of blood in the heart, cedema of the nervous centres. — 
(Clinica Veterinaria.) 
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By L. A. AND E. MERILLAT, 
of the McKillip Veterinary College, Chicago, 


ANTISEPTIC WOUND TREATMENT. 


The principles which now govern the eons of wounds 
have been practiced in human surgery and have been known to 
the reading veterinarian since the late 60’s,and with the ex- 

ception of changes from time to time in the details of their ap- 
plication, they have remained unchanged through thirty years 
of almost incomprehensible advancement in the sciences con- 
cerned, z. ¢., pathology, bacteriology, and surgery, During the 
last twenty years they have remained unchallenged and the 
searching scrutiny to which they have been subjected by the 
savants of the medical profession has only served to further 
demonstrate their exactness. What was a mere theorem in 
1867 soon became an axiom and subsequently a corollary. In 
fact, so promptly did they revolutionize wound treatment that 
but a short time elapsed after their introduction into human sur- 
gery before it was regarded as criminal negligence to entirely 
| disregard them. 
A But it cannot be truthfully said that the same revolution 
has taken place in veterinary surgery. On the contrary, the 
old methods or perhaps new empirical ones are still practiced 
by a large majority of veterinarians both of this country and of 
Europe. Here and there we meet a practitioner who has 
adopted ‘“‘ Lister’s Postulates” for certain operations and here _ 
and there another who partially respects them in his practice 
generally, but the rank and file have never taken them seriously, 
at least not seriously enough to ever establish the claim of being 
‘up-to-date surgeons in the eyes of the scientist or educated lay-— 
man, who, by “the way, are equally wide awake to the meaning 
of the word “ antiseptic.” 

It would seem hard to assert that the majority of veterinari- 
ans are not familiar with these principles even though so few 
have actually taken advantage of them. The truth is we have _ 
spent 50 years pleading their inapplicability to veterinary — 
wound treatment instead of engaging ourselves in working out 
methods suitable for our purpose. We plead that our operative 
procedures often bring us too small remuneration to put into — 
effect all the necessary details of antiseptic wound treatment, — 
and that we are frequently confronted with obstacles that pre- 
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vent their observance in one way or another, but in spite of 
these excuses we cannot defend the accusation that we are poor 
surgeons, dirty surgeons, criminal surgeons, and that we actu- 
ally owe our clients thousands of dollars for the consequences 
of septic processes which might have been obviated had we 
worked out and inaugurated better methods years ago; meth- 
ods which, in a measure at least, compare with our present 
knowledge of surgical pathology. 

There is evidence, however, that we are at the threshold of 
a new era in this connection, as shown by the active interest in 
antiseptic wound treatment that is becoming apparent here 
and there: In veterinary association reports, in veterinary 
journals and in the new veterinary texts books. Throughout 
the history of the American Veterinary Medical Association the 
subject was seldom approached at its meetings, but this year we 
were treated with an able consideration of the topic by Dr. Wm. 
Herbert Lowe, of Paterson, N. J., under the title of ‘‘ Routine 
Manipulations and Operations from the Standpoint of Asepsis 
and Antisepsis.”” At the annual meeting of the State Veterin- 
ary Medical Society of New York Prof. Dr. Pierre A. Fish, of 
F the New York State Veterinary College, opened the same topic 
for discussion under the title of ‘‘Some Theories and Experi- 
ments in Antisepsis.” And besides these two exaniples the in- 
creasing interest in cleaner surgery is demonstrated in the re- 
| ports of several state associations that have met during the year 
: just closed. And again it is encouraging to note that all the 
leading colleges now- have separate departments in which the 
: subject of surgery is taught in detail and with due respect for 
) | the necessary manual training, in contradistinction to the old 
method of dismissing the subject with a few didactic lectures 
supplementary to the chair of medicine. At my alma mater we 
heard practically nothing of surgery, and when the subject 
was approached at all it was generally for the purpose of 
discrediting operative treatment. Neurectomy was spoken 
of as a complete failure, arytenectomy as almost a crime, 
and the veterinarian who practiced dentistry, we were told, 
belonged to the same category as lightning rod agents. If 
hundreds of young men have been so perfectly impregnated 
with this idea as I was on leaving college, it is no wonder 
that the profession in this country did not consistently ad- 
vance in surgical therapeutics, and if we wait until our places 
have been filled by the better trained and better educated re- 
cruits now emanating from our colleges, the revolution will 
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drag along through another generation and the prestige we 
should now have will be denied us through oti lives. We 
should retrace our steps to our school days and begin to train 
our minds and hands in the branches our instructors failed to 
train us. Surgery and sanitary medicine are bound to become 
the two great factors in our future evolution, and unless we be- 
gin to take advantage of all the known possibilities in these two 
domains we are destined to linger in the same old rut if not to 
become entirely obsolete. We may discover new procedures or 
add to the indications of the old ones, but unless we adopt anti- 
septic treatment to our technique progression in veterinary sur- 
gery will become an unknown quantity. ‘lhe art of surgery 
and antiseptic wound treatment are of course two distinctive 
studies, but as the former is incapable of advancement without 
the latter, and as the healing of the accidental or surgical 
wound is of primal importance in surgery, much will be gained 
from a detailed consideration of the latter subject. 

The subject of antiseptic wound treatment is one which can- 
not be profitably discussed by a mere mention of generalities. 
Like its application, the discussion must deal thoroughly and 
methodically with the minutest details in order to accomplish 
the desired results. If I were only to mention that wound dis- 
eases are caused by the intrusion of organisms and that the 
remedy consists simply in excluding such organisms, which in 
fact is the whole proposition, I would only be repeating a prop- 
osition that has been demonstrated long ago, and therefore 
nothing would be gained by submitting it. The problem we 
have to solve is not the cause of wound diseases but the method 
of preventing them. ‘How shall we prevent the intrusion of 
septic organisms into the wounds of our patients ?” is the ques- 
tion we must answer. 

Entering at once into the details of the subject let us 
first index a glossary of the terms used in its discussion :— 

Sepsts (adj. septic) is the effect of bacterial ferments on 
nitrogenous material. It denotes putxefaction in contradistinc- 
tion to the word fermentation, which is usually applied to the 
effect of ferments on non-nitrogenous matter, ¢. ¢., carbohydrates. 
We are thereby justified in using the word sepsis in referring to 
the effect of azy bacteria on avy living tissue. 

Antisepiic (noun, antisepsis) is a descriptive adjective often 
used asa noun. It refers toan agent or influence that is used 
to combat sepsis, while antisepsis — denotes the condition thus: 
created. 
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Asepsis (adj. aseptic) denotes the absence of any pathogenic 
organism. ‘The terms “aseptic,” “antiseptic,” “septic,” are 
used in referring to any substance that may contact a wound as 
well as to the wound itself. -Thus an instrument is called asep- 
tic, antiseptic, or septic, the same as a wound. 

A septic wound or instrument in surgery is one that has 
been exposed to carriers of infection, whether it is known to be 
infected or not, because sepsis on an instrument and the first 
stages of sepsis in a wound can not be recognized macroscop- 
ically. 

An aseptic wound or instrument is one that has positively 
never been containinated or has positively been freed from con- 
tamination by the use of an antiseptic. 

An antiseptic wound or instrument is one which contains a 
destroyer of infection, as a bandage containing mercuric chloride 
or a wound dusted with iodoform. 

Septic process refers to one or more of the changes a wound 
may undergo when infected, as against sepsis, which refers to the 
whole process. The term in surgical pathology should refer to 
any changes produced by organisms, but some pathologists 
restrict its use to such accidental wound diseases as septicaemia, 
sapreemia, pyeemia, erysipelas, etc., in a manner that is some- 
what confusing. The confusion arises from the interpretation 
of the word “ putrefaction.” Literally Aztrefaction refers to 
decomposition of nitrogenous matter in the presence of organ- 
isms with the formation of odorous gases, such as NH, and H, gn 
. while in pathology it may properly be used even when gaseous 
formation is not present. Therefore, as mentioned in the 
definition of “sepsis,” it is not an error to refer to any bac- 
terial wound disease as a septic process. 

Suppuration denotes pus formation following an infective 
inflammation. Certain chemical substances (terebinthina, mer- 
cury, ete.) are capable of producing suppuration, but as these 
agents are few and are indeed seldom found in wounds the 
etiological research must be confined to vegetable parasites— 
_ bacteria. The pus-microbes which have a wide diffusion are: 

(a) Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 
(b) Staphylococcus pyogenes albus. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes citreus, 
(d) Micrococcus pyogenes tenius. 
(e) Streptococcus pyogenes. 

(f) Bacillus pyocyaneus. 
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Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus is the most common of all 
the pus-cocci, and is found flourishing on the skin of man and 
animals, under the finger nails, in the dust of rooms and in pus 

of both internal and superficial lesions. It is the common 
organism of acute abscess. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes albus is also a parasite of the 
skin of man and animals and in abscesses it is usually 
associated with the golden variety. Its pathogenicity is some- 
what less than the aureus. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes citreus is less virulent and not 
so widely diffused as the two former, but fresh cultures injected 
subcutaneously will produce an abscess from which new cultures | 

can be obtained. 

Micrococcus pyogenes tenius is rather an innocent organism 
as it produces only a local suppurative process with inflammation 
of a mild type. 

Streptococcus pyogenes is the coccus of erysipelas, but it is 
also one of the pus-cocci. It is found in the mucous membranes, 
theskin,the secretions and the excretions of manand animals, and 
as it does not multiply outside the body it is a parasite in the 
full sense of the term. In disease it develops chiefly in the 
submucous and subcutaneous tissues, but it may also be found. 
in suppurating foci. It is not so dangerous to the lower animals 
as to man. ‘The former seems to resist erysipelas to a marked 
degree. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus is the bacillus of green pus and does not > 
greatly concern the veterinarian. 

Bacillus pyogenes foetidus, micrococcus tetragenus, typhoid | 
bacillus, diplococcus pneumoneze, also belong to this category, 
but the reader must ‘refer to text books on bacteriology for a 
more elaborate description of these as well as of those briefly 
discussed above. 

Wound infectzon refers to the invasion of vegetable parasites 
into a trauma and might nicely be divided for our purpose into— 
typical infection and atypical infection. 

(a) Zypecal enfection may then be used to refer to the inva-— 
sion of particular organisins which always produce their typical — 
lesion, such as the bacillus of Nicolaier, bacillus tuberculosis, — 
streptococcus pyogenes, staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, etc. 

(b) Atvpecal txfection is the usual wound infection produced | 
si a variety of organisms capable of producing septic processes, 
é. g., bacilli of putrefaction, a mixed infection of any of ~— 
oe mentioned, and a host of other cocci and bacilli which 
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are only capable of producing slight disturbances. Many of 
these are in fact non-pathogenic, or at least only serve to create 
favorable media for the more virulent types. 

The etiology of the diseased process which exposed wounds 
undergo is not satisfactorily demonstrated further than that it 
is due to the intrusion of organisms, but recent research has 
shown that the pus-microbes play an important rdéle in all wound 
diseases. The variety of conditions we macroscopically observe 
in wounds may all be due to the same organism producing only 
a slight abcess in one instance and a grave septicaemia or 
pyzemia in another, precisely as we observe in tuberculosis, - 
tetanus, glanders, etc., all of which also vary from very slight 
to very grave affections. The diseases of interest to the veter- 
inarian, occurring: as a consequence of wound infectior 1are: 

(a) Sapriemia. 
(b) Septiczemia. 4 


(e) Actinomycosis. 
Tuberculosis, glanders, anthrax, syphilis, gonorrheea, etc., 
are of minor importance so far as equine surgery is concerned. 

Sapremia is the constitutional disturbance produced by the 
absorption of the toxalbumins of wound infection. 

Septicemia is the constitutional disturbance of wound infec- 
tion when the organism, without producing any secondary pus 
collections, becomes disseminated through the body by means of 
the 

Pyemia refers to the same condition when the organisms 
| produce secondary suppurative foci. 

Tetanus, a sapreemia, is the constitutional disturbance pro- 
duced by the bacillus of Nicolaier when inoculated into a 
punctured wound. It isa common as well as a serious wound 
disease and should always be kept in mind in surgical opera- 

tions. 

Actinomycosts isan accidental wound disease and is probably 

never caused by a surgical wound. 
: IntHtammation is the most important of all the pathological 
processes to the surgeon. A detailed description would be out 
of place in such a discussion. on account of the space required. 
We should, however, stop long enough to mention the two forms 
of inflammation of interest to thesurgeon:—namely, | oe 

(a) Aseptic inflammation. 

(b) Infective inflammation. 
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Aseptic inflammation is no more nor less than the effort of 
nature to repair an injured tissue. The changes which the tis- 
sues undergo correspond precisely to the extent of the injury. 
_ It is in fact more of a physiological than a pathological process 
and is now described as regeneration rather than inflammation. 
. Infective inflammation is one due, either primarily or sec- 
ondarily, to the intrusion of organisms. The changes of an in- 
_ fective inflammation depend upon (1) the virulence of the in- 

_ -vading germs, ( 2 ) the resistence the tissues are capable of offer- i 

poe and ( 3) the fertility of the soil invaded. 

Localization of Septic Organisms. 

’ The means by which infectious organisms become localized 
either in a wound or healthy tissue has been discussed by the 
earliest defenders of the ‘‘gerin theory.” So far as traumata 
are concerned it has been repeatedly demonstrated that organ- 
isms within the blood channel readily find a fertile field for the 

| exertion of their pathogenic properties in a tissue that has been 
_ deprived of its vitality through injury. The encroachment of 
tumors and inflammatory swellings upon the lumen of blood 
vessels has also proven a cause of abscess formation in the same 
way, z. é., by destroying the vitality of the tissue thus injured. 
Along the same line I might mention the oft-proven statement 
that the lesion of one bacteria may be the cause of a secondary 
infection. In his discussion on the etiology of tuberculosis 
Koch explains the presence of pus-cocci in the tubercular de- 
posits of the spleen and other organs by assuming that they en- 
tered the circulation and were arrested in the capillaries by the 
presence of the tubercular lesion. We thus see that it is possi- 
ble for a trauma to become infected from within. This form 
of localization interests us especially in our study of the etiol- 
ogy of such diseases as :— 

(a) Poll-evil. 

(b) Fistulee of the withers. 

(c) Deep shoulder abscesses. 

(d) Deep seated abscesses generally. 

(e) The abscess of rhino-adenitis. 

In veterinary subjects wounds on the surface of the body, 

whether accidental or surgical, are indeed rarely contaminated 

with organisms from within. The patients upon which we op- 
erate are rarely afflicted with the susceptibility or diseases 
which favor such infection, and therefore it is wound infec- 
tion from without that alone concerns us in our surgical opera- 
tions. Localization from without can take place only through 
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the swbstances which touch the wound and consequently our at- 
tention must centre upon them. ‘The substances which contact 
wounds are :— 
(a) Air. 
(b) Instruments. 
(c) Hands of the surgeon and assistants. 
(d) Surgical dressings. 
(1) Wadding. 
(2) Bandaging. 
(3) Sutures. 
(4) Occlusive plasters. 
(5) Drainage apparatuses. 
(e) Accidental wounding bodies. 
(f Antiseptic solutions. 
(g ) Cleansing materials. 
(1) Soap. 
(2) Water. 
(3) Sponges. 
(4) Syringes. 
(5) Scrubbing brushes. 
(h) The habitat of the wounded patient. 
(1) Litter. 
, (2) The floor of the stable. 
; (3) The soil. - 
(4) The sides of the stall. 

As the above mentioned items are the sources of wound in- 
fection we must next consider their dangerous properties and 
especially the best practical methods of rendering them innoc- 
uous. 

Air is everywhere and therefore contacts all wounds. Asa 
carrier of infection into wounds it was suspiciousiy regarded in 
the very first attempts at antiseptic wound treatment, and as a 
consequence methods were inaugurated by which its infectious 
organisms could be destroyed or at least rendered innocuous. 
The room in which an operation was to be performed was 
sprayed thoroughly with carbolic solution. ‘The same solution 

_was also sprayed in the environs of the operating region during 
_ the entire procedure and until the occlusive bandage was ad- 
_ Justed. Subsequent experiments, however, have shown this pre- 
caution to be superfluous, the air having been found to be less 
dangerous than was first supposed. The truth is air of a still 
room, free from dust or drafts that are capable of carrying dust, 
is a safe medium for exposing even the internal cavities. The 
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room must be scrupulously clean and every item which it con- 
tains must be free from contamination. For veterinary purposes 
the room must be clean and all dust allayed by sprinkling with 
antiseptic solution. A dirty operating table, dusty floor or lit- 
ter that is dry enough to impregnate the air with dust must be 
avoided by cleanliness and sprinkling. If the patients are cast 
upon a loose litter the operating region must be protected from 
flying particles by placing a sheet between the wound and the 
litter. The country practitioner should when possible select a 
clean lawn away from any dust-containing air, or if a straw bed- 
ding becomes necessary it should be spread out some time before 
the operation begins so as to allow all dust to settle or blow 
away and then it should be sprinkled to prevent dust from th 
animal’s struggles. The same principles apply to operations 
performed in the standing position. These simple precautions 
I consider sufficient so far as dealing with the air in veterinary — 
operations is concerned. ‘The veterinarian who operates only 
upon valuable patients and as a consequence has the means to_ 
equip himself with an operating room something after the 
fashion of those of our modern medical colleges, might, I con- 
fess, readily improve upon these comparatively simple rules. | 
Instruments are almost continually exposed to infection and 
as they generally come in contact with every recess of wounds — 
they must be accurately deprived of their dangerous properties. 
/ustruments.—Hot water is not as expensive as its apparent 
unpopularity in veterinary practice would indicate. Almost— 
everything—except the surgeon and the patient—can be steril-_ 
ized by boiling. Instruments should be boiled repeatedly, in- 
fact before each operation, and when ‘this has been done they 
should be placed in a case that has been subjected to the same 
treatment. The old fashioned leather case which the veterinary | 
surgeon usually carries with him is.a serious reflection on his | 
knowledge of surgery, and should be discarded for the more 
modern metal ones, which can be boiled together with the in- 
struments. ‘The large instruments, such as the ecraseur, should 
be treated in the same way and conveyed to the operating place 
in a sterilized towel, or what is still better in a regular sterilizer. 
How many of us have a sterilizer in our equipment? Surely 
they are not too expensive. Rubber instruments can only be 
sterilized with strong antiseptic solutions, as excessive heat often 
ruins them. ‘The safest disinfectant for such instruments is a 
1% mercuric chloride solution. In any event the principle must 
not be forgotten: z. e., purify the istruments. To keep them 
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aseptic during an operation they should be placed in a 10% car- 
bolic solution and always replaced there when not in use. A 

10% carbolic solution is none too strong for this purpose unless 
the container has been sterilized and the water used in making 
it has been boiled and handled in the proper manner. The ob- 
jection to such a solution is that it will cauterize the hands, but 
this can be obviated by raising the instruments from the solution 
with a forceps instead of with the fingers. Weaker carbolic so- 
lutions are treacherous when made from ordinary tap water and 
contained in a “‘ doubtful ” vessel. 

Hands of the Operator.—The hands of the veterinary sur- 
_geon are probably more dangerous than any other of the infec- 
tion carriers. We are often compelled to assist in securing our 
patient before the operation can proceed, and after it has begun 
_we frequently find it necessary to touch this rope or that strap 
to tighten some part of the casting appliance that has become 
loosened, to say nothing of the many times we unconsciously 
touch our own clothing, the operating table or the uncleansed 
parts of the patient. The hands should first be scrubbed with 
soap and hot water and then immersed in a I-500 mercuric 
- chloride solution. This solution is kept separate from that to be 
used upon the patient and is utilized repeatedly during the 
operation, especially when the hands have touched parts of the 
animal or any manner.of substance not stertilized. Digital ex- 
aminations must be avoided as much as possible, even with 
the supposed clean hands. ‘The assistants who have not taken 
the same pains to disinfect their hands must never be permitted 
touch the wound. 

Surgical Dressings.—The common surgical dressings used 
in veterinary practice are: muslin and woolen bandages, oakum 
and cotton wadding, and silk and linen sutures. These sutures 
should be subjected to a prolonged immersion in a strong anti- 
septic solution. It is a good practice to keep them bottled up 
in such solutions ever ready for use instead of depending upon 
a hurried sterilization. The wadding and bandages do not 
contact the wound as closely as the ligatures and are as a conse- 
quence perfectly safe if soaked and wrung out moderately in a 
I-500 mercuric chloride solution. 

The adjustment of drainage tubes in veterinary subjects is 
not a success, especially in antiseptic veterinary surgery. Be- 
sides the failure to answer the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, they can seldom be adjusted and retained satisfactcrily. 
Drainage by packing: with oakum or cotton is more suitable for 
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our purpose and therefore in this connection we have only to 
consider the sterilization of the wadding as before mentioned. 
Aseptic wadding or weak antiseptic wadding is the most suita- 
ble drainage, for if soaked in a concentrated solution the cau- 
terant effect will retard regeneration. 

Occlusive plasters are useful in veterinary operations to 
clothe wounds on those parts of the body that are not easily 
bandaged, and as they come in close contact with the wound 
they must be regarded as possible carriers of infection. But as 
most of them are antiseptics, there is no great danger from this 
source. The chief ones are :— 

(a) Collodium. 

(b) Tar. 

(c) Lead plasters. 

(d) Rosin and oil mixtures. 

(e) Canada balsam. 
Accidental Wounding Bodies.—Any article that inflicts a 
wound accidentally must be regarded as septic and hence 
wounds thus made must be treated as septic wounds. 

Antiseptics and Antiseptic Solutions are not always inno- 
cent articles and perhaps oftener than suspected they are the 
real cause of failure. In order not to injure the textures anti- 
septics must not be too concentrated. In fact the concentra- 
tion in which they must be used in wounds is not capable of 
destroying all the spores of the organism they contain and 
when injected into the recesses of a wound the liquid of the so- 
lution soon evaporates and leaves the organisms to revive and 
exert their pathogenic properties. Therefore often the very 
agent we depend upon to disinfect may prove the real carrier 
of infection. The bottles containing antiseptics must never be 
unnecessarily exposed and the solution must be made from 


Cleansing Materials—vThe articles used to cleanse the 
wound or operating region are water, soap, pails, syringes, 
sponges, brushes and antiseptic solutions. It is easily seen that 
these articles are not to be overlooked in regard to their infec- 
tiousness. The sponges and syringes can be made safe with 
sublimate solution after having been previously boiled. As 
sterilizing the water and container is not always convenient we 
will have to be satisfied with perfect cleanliness. 

Flabitat of the Patient.—As the wounds of our patients 
often come in contact with the stall, litter, soil of the pasture, 
etc., it is readily seen the infection from this source must be of 
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frequent occurrence. -We can wash the stall, scrub the floor, 
use clean litter and confine our patients in such a manner that 
the wound will not come in contact with any of these items, 
but of course these precautions are only used as supplementary 
to the usual occlusive dressing. The soil and the stable floors 
are important in that they are the exogenous habitat of one of 
the dangerous wound diseases, namely, tetanus, and punctured 
wounde exposed to them must always be treated with this point 
Wound Sterilization. 
“There is of course no part of surgical sterilization of more _ 
importance than that of dealing with the wound itself, its vi- 
cinity or region in which a surgical wound is to be made. All 
accidental wounds must be regarded as septic ones and there- 
fore the first duty in their treatment is to sterilize them and 
their immediate vicinity as perfectly as possible. I use the ex- 
pression “‘as perfectly as possible” because it is impossible to 
perfectly sterilize the surface of the body or the recesses of a 
-wounded texture. It is clear that no form of disinfection is 
capable of completely destroying the organisms lodged in the 
recesses of the skin or wounds without also destroying the tis- 
sues. We may boil an instrument or immerse it in a concen- 
trated antiseptic, but the living tissues will not withstand such 
treatment, and therefore when organisms have once invaded a 
wound it cannot be again made aseptic—in the literal sense 
without the use of agents which will cauterize the textures in 
which they are lodged. Therefore we can only make wounds 
aseptic with the hot iron or with cauterant chemicals and never 
with the ordinary innocent antiseptics. The condition we aim 
to create is asepsis in the “surgical sense,” z. ¢., we render the 
organisms as innocuous as possible and then establish conditions 
which are unsuited for their growth. Such a wound the sur- 
geon calls aseptic. The method of making a wound aseptic 
when it is once contaminated is by patient irrigation with anti- 
septics of such concentration that the body tissues will not be 
materially injured. The vicinity is first scrubbed energetic- 
ally and treated with stronger solutions and finally the whole 
area is clothed with absorbent-antiseptic material, which pre- 
vents further invasion from without and by absorbing the 
wound exudates deprives those within of their nutrient media. 
We might also take into consideration the assistance we receive 
from the tissues themselves. Having temporarily deprived the 
wound organisms of their virulence and their media the phago- 
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cytes of a healthy tissue will probably do the rest. From these 
_ principles we adopt the following technique: Clip or shave 
the hair from the vicinity, scrub it with clean hot water and 
‘soap and then bathe for a time with a strong mercuric chloride 
solution (1-250). The wound itself is trimmed of all ragged 
and necrotic portions and then irrigated for a dong tame with a 
solution I-1000 er even weaker if more time can be given to 
the irrigation. It is then dusted lightly with iodoform and if 
suturing is indicated the edges are brought together and the 
whole surface covered with a thick layer of the same powder. 
The wound is now ready for the occlusive dressing to suit the 
location. There need be no great variation from this simple 
practical method of treating the accidental wounds of our pa- 
tients. The matter of drainage will occasionally demand a 
change of the technique. 

The operating region, which in most cases refer to the un- 
broken skin, is treated in much the same way. The hair is clip- 
ped or shaved, scrubbed as before mentioned, and bathed for a 
time with mercuric chloride ( 1-250 or even stronger ) and to 
further perfect the disinfection the moistened skin may be 
rubbed with iodoform. A wound (incision ) made in such a 
surface is aseptic and therefore requires no antiseptic irrigation 
and under no circumstances must any substances not perfectly 
sterilized ( antiseptic solutions included ) be permitted to come 
in contact with it. The baling of blood, the manual examina- 
tion, the suturing, etc., must not be permitted to become the 


>) 
cause of contaminating such a wound. : 


(To be continued.) 


SURGICAL ITEMS. 

The Importance of Diagnosis.—In our upward movement in 
the science and art of surgery we should stop long enough to 
consider whether or not we are making equal progress in the 
art of diagnosis. Rational therapy as well as correct prognosis 
depends exclusively upon accuracy in diagnosis. In fact, with- 
out an accurate estimate of the lesion at hand no surgical 
operation should be undertaken for its relief. No one thing will 
bring us more prestige than a well executed operation that 
terminates favorably, and probably nothing will bring us a more 
prompt condemnation than the one that fails in its purpose. 
Failure is often due to mistaken diagnosis. In veterinary 
surgery errors are of course excusable, as diagnosis largely, in 
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fact almost entirely, depends upon objective phenomena, but 
because the task is a difficult one, in view of its importance, 
should be the very reason why we should exert ourselves along | 
this line. We have learned diagnosis, both at colleges and in 
practice, much after the fashion of the fellow who learned a 
recipe for each disease and hence we are suffering the conse- 
quence. General diagnosis, like general chemistry, general 
therapeutics, general pathology and general surgery, are the 
studies which fit us for advancement. Special work alone with- 
out the basic knowledge would have prevented satisfactory pro- 
gress in these branches precisely as it has done in diagnosis. 
We need a special chair on diagnosis in every veterinary college, 
and its occupant should be a practitioner of wide experience. 
We need a text book on diagnosis written by an observing 
practitioner who is conscientious enough to record only substan- 
tiated assertions. Or we need a martyr totranslate such a work 
from the German or French, preferably the former. We need 
a better knowledge of pathology, which in turn assists in diagno- 
sis. ‘To operate or not to operate, that is the question. ‘The 

answer is always found in the diagnosis.—(L,. A. M.) 

- Jodoform is quite an expensive drug for general use in vet- 
erinary practice, although it is admitted on all sides to be the 
most suitable dry antiseptic for our purpose. Its cost can be 
greatly lessened by using it in the form of iodoform sugar 

Godoform 5, sugai 95). The antiseptic properties of sugar alone 

are surprising.—(L. A. M.) 


ARMY VETERINARY LEGISLATION. 


The Committee on Army Legislation of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, under the energetic and intelli- 
gent guidance of Chairman Salmon, has again entered upon 
the active work of attacking the present Congress in order to 
secure the further recognition of the veterinary service of the 
Army. Our readers know how gallantly this committee strug- 
eled for this act of justice at the last session, how they partially 
succeeded to the extent of securing the elevation of the veteri- 
narian to the pay and allowances of a second lieutenant, but 

 -_ in securing his rank by reason of the compromise army 
bill, and they will appreciate the energy with which they re- 
i to the conflict, and have no doubt but that they will em- 
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brace the opportunity held out to them of assisting the com- 
mittee by moral and substantial support. 

The REVIEW presents herewith a copy of a letter sent to vet- 
erinarians by the Committee, together with the circular of in- 
formation for their guidance in seeking the aid of Congressmen 


and Senators. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11th, 1899. 

DEAR Docror :—This committee has been instructed by the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association to again bring the matter of legis- 
lation for the army veterinary service to the attention of Congress, and 
to make a further appeal for a measure that will give our army the same 
expert knowledge in the selection, care and medical treatment of its 
horses as has been furnished to the armies of other civilized countries, 
and which will incidentally give the army veterinarian the respect and 
authority that will make the position attractive to educated and com- 
petent men. 

Some progress was made at the last session of Congress, but our com- 
mittee is of the opinion that it is essential for the highest efficiency of 
the army, for the honor and standing of our profession, and to secure 


the humane treatment of army horses, that the veterinarians already © 


provided for shall have the rank of second lieutenant, that the service 
shall be extended to the artillery and transportation department, and 
that there should be a veterinary director. 

The committee, knowing your interest in all that pertains to this 
subject, has directed me to send you our printed circular of information, 
and to ask you to assist in the efforts to obtain the desired legislation. 
You are, therefore, requested to write at once to the member of Congress 
from your district and to both Senators from your State, telling them 
that you are greally interested in the proposed legislation for improving 
the veterinary service of the army, and urging them to use their influ- 
ence to secure its passage. It is thought that you have friends, not 
necessarily veterinarians, who are also interested, and who would, on 
your request, send similar letters. 

Will you not attend to this at once and write to me so that I may 
know you have received this letter, and that you have written to your 
representatives in Congress? As the expense for printing and postage 
to reach the large number of veterinarians who are co-operating is con- 
siderable, the committee will be glad to receive and acknowledge any 
small contribution which you may desire to make for this object. 

I am also directed to thank you for the assistance which you have 
heretofore given, and to say that the prospects are favorable for success 
at this session of Congress. Very truly yours, 

D. EK. SALMON, Chairman. 
Address P. O. Box 189, Washington, D. C. 


NEEDED VETERINARY SERVICE—UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Attention is invited to a few facts showing the importance of legis- 
lation to establish a Veterinary Corps in the United States Army, and 
the advantages and economy which will result from it. 

France, Germany, and other countries have, within two years, 
largely increased the force in the Veterinary Corps of their respective 
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armies. The United States stands alone among the principal civilized 
countries of the world in having no organization of a veterinary service 
for the care of its army animals. It is only in the last year that an ex- 
amination for competency has been required from the veterinarians em- 
ployed in the cavalry regiments. 

The Annual Report of the Quartermaster General of the army for 
1899 shows the purchase during the year from July rst, 1898, to June 
30th, 1899, of the following animals : 


ne Number. Total Cost. | Aver. per Head 
Cavalry Horses..... 2,094 $104 94 
Artillery Horses .... 775 124 35 
Riding Horses ... .. 17 73 129 I5 
15 166 43 
Peek. . . 71 50 63 

I 50 00 
3,834 108 54 
301 94 00 

16 100 


There remained on hand at the close of the fiscal year, June 3oth, 
1899, 12,622 horses and 13,158 mules, valued at over $2,500,000. 

In addition to this enormous investment in animals for the cavalry, 
artillery and transportation, the army purchases large quantities of ani- 
mal food, the quality of which requires inspection. 

General Philip Sheridan, the great cavalry officer, when Lieutenant 
General of the army, had drafted a scheme of organization for a Veteri- 
nary Corps, but his death delayed the consummation of his plans, and 
it was not until the last Congress, that active measures were taken, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, toward the foundation of a proper 
veterinary service for the army. 

Senator Kenney of Delaware, in introducing a bill with this object, 
said among his reasons for the necessity of the legislation : 

In any reorganization of the army of the United States there is no 
question of more importance to its efficiency and welfare than a prop- 
erly established veterinary corps. In and out of the army for many 
years there have been men who have appreciated the value and neces- 
sity of a veterinary corps in our army, and on more than one occasion 
bills looking to that end have been formulated and presented to Con- 
gress, but none have ever been enacted into law. 

Most of the European nations have as a part of their military estab- 
lishment well-organized veterinary corps. 

The English army has a principal veterinary surgeon with the rank 
of a colonel, a first-class veterinary surgeon attached to each army 
corps, a first-class veterinary surgeon attached to the inspector-general 
of the line of communication, with subordinate grades of veterinary 
surgeons and veterinary.surgeons on probation. 

The French army has 11 first-class principal veterinary surgeons ° 
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brace the opportunity held out to them of assisting the com- 
mittee by moral and substantial support. 

The REVIEw presents herewith a copy of a letter sent to vet- 
erinarians by the Committee, together with the circular of in- 
formation for their guidance in seeking the aid of Congressmen 


and Senators. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11th, 1899. 

DEAR Docror :—This committee has been instructed by the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association to again bring the matter of legis- 
lation for the army veterinary service to the attention of Congress, and 
to make a further appeal for a measure that will give our army the same 
expert knowledge in the selection, care and medical treatment of its 
horses as has been furnished to the armies of other civilized countries, 
and which will incidentally give the army veterinarian the respect and 
authority that will make the position attractive to educated and com- 
petent men. 

Some progress was made at the last session of Congress, but our com- 
mittee is of the opinion that it is essential for the highest efficiency of 
the army, for the honor and standing of our profession, and to secure 
the humane treatment of army horses, that the veterinarians already © 
provided for shall have the rank of second lieutenant, that the service 
shall be extended to the artillery and transportation department, and 
that there should be a veterinary director. 

The committee, knowing your interest in all that pertains to this 
subject, has directed me to send you our printed circular of information, 
and to ask you to assist in the efforts to obtain the desired legislation. 
You are, therefore, requested to write at once to the member of Congress 
from your district and to both Senators from your State, telling them 
that you are greally interested in the proposed legislation for improving 
the veterinary service of the army, and urging them to use their influ- 
ence to secure its passage. It is thought that you have friends, not 
necessarily veterinarians, who are also interested, and who would, on 
your request, send similar letters. 

Will you not attend to this at once and write to me so that I may 
know you have received this letter, and that you have written to your 
representatives in Congress? As the expense for printing and postage 

- to reach the large number of veterinarians who are co-operating is con- 
siderable, the committee will be glad to receive and acknowledge any 
small contribution which you may desire to make for this object. 

I am also directed to thank you for the assistance which you have 
heretofore given, and to say that the prospects are favorable for success 
at this session of Congress. Very truly yours, 

D. E. SALMON, Chairman. 

Address P. O. Box 189, Washington, D. C. 


| _ NEEDED VETERINARY SERVICE—UNITED STATES ARMY. 
| Attention is invited to a few facts showing the importance of legis- 


lation to establish a Veterinary Corps in the United States Army, and 
the advantages and economy which will result from it. 
; France, Germany, and other countries have, within two years, 
| largely increased the force in the Veterinary Corps of their respective 
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armies. The United States stands alone among the principal civilized 
countries of the world in having no organization of a veterinary service 
for the care of its army animals. It is only in the last year that an ex- 
amination for competency has been required from the veterinarians em- 
ployed in the cavalry regiments. 
The Annual Report of the Quartermaster General of the army for 
1899 shows the purchase during the year from July rst, 1898, to June 
30th; 1899, of the following animals : 


Number. Total Cost. | Aver. per Head 


Cavalry Horses. ... . 2,094 $219,727 17 $104 94 
Artillery Horses .... 775 04 35 
Riding Horses ... .. 176 730 00 15 
Deaft Horees... ..: 15 50 43 
Pack ... 71 3,595 00 63 
Bel ....... I 00 
Draft Mules ... 3,834 50 54 
Pace 301 00 oo 
16 oo oo 


There remained on hand at the close of the fiscal year, June 3oth, 
1899, 12,622 horses and 13,158 mules, valued at over $2,500,000. 


In addition to this enormous investment in animals for the cavalry, 
artillery and transportation, the army purchases large quantities of ani- 

mal food, the quality of which requires inspection. 

General Philip Sheridan, the great cavalry officer, when Lieutenant 
General of the army, had drafted a scheme of organization for a Veteri- 

nary Corps, but his death delayed the consummation of his plans, and 
it was not until the last Congress, that active measures were taken, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, toward the foundation of a proper 
veterinary service for the army. 

Senator Kenney of Delaware, in introducing a bill with this object, 
said among his reasons for the necessity of the legislation : 

In any reorganization of the army of the United States there is no 
question of more importance to its efficiency and welfare than a prop- 
erly established veterinary corps. In and out of the army for many 
_ years there have been men who have appreciated the value and neces- 
sity of a veterinary corps in our army, and on more than one occasion 
_ bills looking to that end have been formulated and presented to Con- 

gress, but none have ever been enacted into law. 

Most of the European nations have as a part of their military estab- 
lishment well-organized veterinary corps. 

The English army has a principal veterinary surgeon with the rank 
of a colonel, a first-class veterinary surgeon attached to each army 
corps, a first-class veterinary surgeon attached to the inspector-general 
of the line of communication, with subordinate grades of veterinary 

_ surgeons and veterinary. surgeons on probation. 


The French army has 11 first-class principal veterinary surgeons ° 
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with’ the rank of colonel, 42 second-class principal veterinary surgeons 
_ with the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major, 189 first veterinary sur- 
geons with the rank of captain, 270 second veterinary surgeons with 
Ee rank of first lieutenant, 91 assistant veterinary surgeons with the 
rank of sub-lieutenant. 
The German army has: 
I. 16 Corps veterinarians with uniform corresponding to major. 
II. Brigade “ “4 ‘* captain, 
IV. 215 Veterinary surgeons ‘‘ 2d lieut. 
V. 106 Assistant veterinarians ranking as Sergeant Major. 
The veterinarians I-IV rank as higher military officials. 
In the Italian army there is an inspector-general of military veteri- 
- nary medicine with the rank of colonel, 1 veterinarian with the rank of 
colonel, and 1 with rank of lieutenant, with inspector-general’s office at 
headquarters of the army; 2 with rank of lieutenant-colonel and to 
_ with that of major to the 12 army corps as inspectors of public animals; 
_ 24 with rank of captain and 48 with rank of lieutenant to the 24 regi- 
_ ments of cavalry ; 12 with rank of captain and 24 with rank of lieuten- 
ant to the 12 regiments of artillery; 12 with rank of captain and 36 
with rank of lieutenant to the battalions of the train; 2 with rank of 
lieutenant to engineer corps; 1 rank of captain to military school; 1 
_ rank of captain, 2 rank of lieutenant, to cavalry school. 
In the Belgian army there is the chief of service. Chief veterina- 
_ rian (lieutenant-colonel ); 12 chiefs of service; 2 principal veterinarians 
(majors); 10 regimental veterinarians first-class (captains). There 
are twenty-two adjuncts to chiefs of service: Five regimental veteri- 
_ narians second-class (captains—‘‘ en second ’’); 9 veterinarians second- 
_ class (lieutenants ); 8 veterinarians third-class (sub-lieutenants ). 
If veterinary service is so important in foreign armies it should not 
be less valuable in the army of the United States. If the humane senti- 
_ ment in the countries mentioned sanctions such an elaborate organiza- 
tion to provide proper care and treatment for animals, should not the 
United States take an equally advanced position in this respect? In 
-my judgment it should, and no better or more fitting time could be found 
than now. 
The efficiency of an army in the field does and must depend upon the 
health and strength of its force, and the health and strength of the troop 
’ and battery animals are as important as that of the men. To be certain 
of the efficiency of army animals is most essential. 
. Of first importance in this regard is that animals purchased for army 
_ service should be inspected, before acceptance, by men who are in every 
way competent to inspect, and the graduate professional veterinarian is 
the one who alone can and does fill this requirement. Next is the proper 
_ eare of the health of these animals after they have become the property 
_ of the Government, and again there is but one whocan be charged with 
this responsibility—the veterinarian. Not alone are we to be benefited 
by the incorporation of this corps into our army because of what it will 
do in the selection and care of animals necessary to its organization, 
but as well will this corps be most valuable in the inspection of flesh 
_ food for our troops. It is the veterinarian who, by reason of his educa- 
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tion. and experience, is best able to pass upon the fitness of animal food 
for our army. 

I venture the assertion that had we had a properly and well-organized 
veterinary corps during the late war with Spain upon which had rested 
the responsibility for the selection and care of army animals and inspec- 
tion of meat for our soldiers, many thousands of dollars would have been 
saved to the Government and the deplorable condition now existing in 
the War Department would never have been. The necessity for such a 
corps does to me seem apparent when the value of army animals is taken 
into consideration. 

During the period of five months, viz., from April 1 to September 1, 
1898, the cost to the Government for horses and mules for all branches 
of the service was little short of $4,000,000. 

The following extract from the report of the Legislative Committee 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association I desire to read : 

‘‘ The proper selection and care of the horses, mules, and’ other ani- 
mals in the cavalry, artillery, and transportation service and of those 
taken to be slaughtered for subsistence is a very important considera- 
tion, and upon it must depend to a large extent the efficiency and suc- 
cess of the army. 

‘‘ Horses should be selected with a view to proper size and conforma- 
tion for the service in which they are to be used; they should be free 
from lameness and other forms of unsoundness, the mares should not be 
pregnant, and all animals should be specially examined for contagious 

diseases. These points can only be determined by a competent veteri- 

marian. They would be passed upon most carefully by an official with 

_ rank and responsibility, who would be held to a proper accountability 
for the condition of the animals. 

‘‘When horses and mules in the service are injured or become lame 
it is important that they should be skillfully treated. If contagious 
diseases, such as glanders, break out, the proper measures should be at 
once taken to prevent the spread of the contagion and to stamp it out. 

Such measures can be intelligently formulated and enforced by expert 
‘veterinarians only. 
‘‘ The provision in the bill for two veterinarians with the rank of 
second lieutenant mounted for each cavalry regiment makes the position 
_ of such veterinarians more agreeable, and will havea tendency to secure 
better men and to give them some standing and authority. But it should 
be understood that this does not provide an adequate veterinary service. 
It leaves the artillery, the transportation service, the inspection of pub- 
lic animals, and the military schools without military veterinarians. It 
also fails to provide veterinary advice for the War Department or the 
headquarters of the army. Surely there should be at least one veteri- 
-narian of greater ability and experience than can be obtained for the pay 
_ of a second lieutenant who can advise as to the medicines, instruments, 
- regulations, and orders to be issued to the veterinarians in the several 
regiments. There should be some one with the most expert knowledge 
to see that the regulations are carried out and that contagious diseases 
_are properly guarded against and suppressed. The experience of the past 
summer should be sufficient demonstration of this fact. 
In 1890 Dr. R. S. Huidekoper, of Philadelphia, Pa., late chief medical 
_ director, first army corps, in an address before the students of the veteri- 
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nary department of the University of Pennsylvania, on this subject, 
said: 

‘‘In Prussia the veterinarians enter the army as non-commissioned 
officers, and after two years receive the commission of lieutenant ; but it 
must be remembered that the army surgeon in the same country only 

_ became a commissioned officer in 1845. It is estimated that the cost of 
_ the veterinary service in the German army is only one-twentieth of the 
value of what it saves. In all other civilized countries except the 
_ United States the veterinarian enters as a lieutenant and may be pro- 
-moted to the rank of colonel. In France the veterinarians became 
officers, with a definitely organized corps, in 1843. During the several 
years previous to this the loss of horses in the French army was from 
: 80 to 85 per 1000; in 1845 it fell to 77 per ro00. In 1852 the service 
- was improved by increase of pay, pension and retirement, securing 
_ better veterinarians, and the annual loss fell to 67 per 1000. In 1860 
considerably increased pay again attracted better men, and the loss fell 
to 28 per 1000. 

Dr. Schwartzkopf, in speaking of the present army veterinarians, 

said: 

‘If we now review the professional position of the veterinary sur- 
- geon we find that he has but little support in regard to his duties and 
privileges. Very little is said about it in the army regulations and 

cavalry tactics, and this with open cautiousness. This puts the veteri- 
_ nary surgeon in a doubtful place, and his position is dependent by favor 
_ or disfavor of his commanding officer and his special orders in regard to 
veterinary matters. No office or veterinary hospital is given him ; he is 
- compelled to go to the different stables for the treatment of the sick 
animals. 
‘‘ The gathering together and carrying of implements from one sta- 
ble to another in special cases causes trouble and delay, and much treat- 
ment must be omitted for want of proper medicine, instruments, and 
any arrangement for certain diseases. The veterinary surgeon gets but 
little willing assistance from the farrier and shoeing smith, who logic- 
ally should be his subordinates ; but he has no authority overthem, his 
7 instructions are carelessly executed, and his orders in the treatment and 
_ shoeing of horses often changed by others in authority, who measure 
_ their competence to indulge in the practice of scientific medicine among 
horses by virtue of their rank, which the veterinary surgeon does not 
possess. 
‘‘ Now, the responsibility of the troop commander over his horses 
- under treatment of a veterinary surgeon is a great drawback, as it pre- 
_ vents the latter from using his judgment and energies in critical cases, 
for it is almost certain that a difference of opinion may exist, and all 
exact knowledge and practice gained by years of studying in colleges 
and universities goes to naught by reason of prejudice and superstition. 
But cavalry tactics require of officers that they shall be able to treat all 
ordinary cases of injury and disease in horses. This is exactly the 
point in view one hundred years ago, but to-day is an absurdity. The 
only competent authority to treat disease in horses is the veterinary 
surgeon, and he alone should be responsible for the proper medical 
treatment. 
‘‘But the general rules of the hygienic care of horses in their natu- 
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ral condition, the knowledge of hippology, should be well known to 
every cavalry officer. To be a good horseman is a necessary qualifica- 
tion of a cavalry officer, and gives him a wide field of studies, as hippo- 
logy contains the history of the horse, the history of the art of breeding, 
training, saddling. riding; also the.sanitary care and economy of the 
horses in regard to the principles and practice of stabling, feeding, wa- 
tering, grooming, and finally the knowledge of the exterior conforma- 
tion of the horse on a general anatomical basis, with the view of proper | 
judgment for the purchase of horses to the different branches of the ser- 
vice. But quite separate from modern hippology is veterinary medicine 
and surgery; that is absolutely a medical science of vast extent. 

‘‘It is a deplorable fact that the United States is far behind Euro- 
pean nations in the matter of veterinary surgery. It is the only gov- 
ernment in the world that does not make its army veterinarians com- 
missioned officers. This defect must be apparent to every man who has 
had the slightest understanding of military matters. Contract veterin- 
arians who have no official authority are as helpless as can be in the 
enforcement of orders. 

‘The present system can but bring to the service men of inferior 
abilities; and while there are many men in the service of much fitness, 
yet a veterinarian of high class can not seek government service where 
his authority can be questioned by the men iu the ranks. 

‘‘ Now, therefore, Mr. President, I hope that the amendments just 
read will be adopted for the reason that if reorganization of the army is 
to be had no more advanced step can be taken than one which will en- 
graft on our army service a veterinary corps. I hold that the expense 
of the corps will be paid and money saved by its adoption. 

‘‘The losses to our governiuent during the last war in horses by 
reason of a lack of proper medical care would support for years a veter- 
inary corps as provided, in these amendments. 

The following are extracts from the report of a special committee of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association: 

‘‘In France the veterinarian who enters the army on leaving one of © 
the three Government schools enters the Cavalry School at Saumur and 
has a year’s instruction in military education before being assigned to 
a regiment. In England and Italy it ts the same; in Germany and 
Austria many of the veterinary students are soldiers before entering 
the schools, and have to serve a long probation as non-commissioned 
officers before their final examinations, when they become officers. 

We will not repeat what has: been gone over in previous addresses 
and circulars of the necessity of a separate corps instead of the individ- 
ual veterinarians as they are now attached to cavalry regiments. The 
necessity is obvious. The artillery and the transportation animals of 
the Quartermaster’s and other departments must be provided for. 

‘‘The cadets at West Point should have a thorough course of in- 
struction in hippology, so that when they receive their commissions as 
officers and become responsible for the horses of a troop of cavalry ora 
battery of light artillery they should know something—as much as a 
layman can commence with—of the conformation of a ‘horse, its physi- 
ology, stable hygiene, nutrient value of forage, and last, but not least, 
the care of the foot and shoeing. 

The cavalry one artillery “schools at Forts Riley and orth 
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should have more advanced instruction for both officers and men, and 


at these posts there should be perfected schools of farriery, where every 


horseshoer in the army should receive in turn a minute, detailed course — 


on the anatomy of the horse’s foot, and a supervised term of prac- 
tical application of the horseshoe. The cattle, bought for butchering 
for food for the army, should be inspected by army veterinarians who 
are known to be competent and responsible. The meat furnished to the 
army should be inspected by the same officers, who by education are 
the trained experts for such work. The forage fed to the army horse 
and mule should be inspected by the veterinarian, whose college educa- 
tion in botany and chemistry has fitted him for it. 

‘‘Every board of officers appointed for the purchase of horses should 
have as one member an army veterinarian, an expert, trained in the 
details of faulty conformation and in the diagnosis of disease which will 
escape the observation of the cavalry or artillery officer, though the 
latter may, by long experience, be infinitely the superior and better 
expert in selecting the type of animal wanted for draught or saddle. 
While the professional veterinary work in any of these details can be 
performed by the employment of a civil veterinarian, as has been the 
custom in the Quartermaster’s Department and at many of the cavalry 
and artillery posts, this method is not satisfactory. It is more expen- 
sive, and the civil veterinarian is not responsible for the work beyond 
the moment of its performance. The employment and position of the 
veterinarian as provided for by the last Congress is little better. There 
has been gained the assurance of the employment of a better class of 
men by the requirement of the examination ; that is about all. The | 
cavalry only is provided for, and the veterinarian is responsible only to 
the troop commander under whom he serves. 

‘* What is needed for an efficient service on the level with that of all 
other civilized countries is a corps, with the chief responsible directly 
to the head of the army, as are the Quartermaster-General, Surgeon- 
General, Chief Signal Officer, and others. 

.‘“*From the purchase of any horse or mule, cattle for the soldier’s 
ration, or forage for the animals, a record should be forwarded through 


veterinary channels, so that, on the complaint of any troop or battery > 


commander or commissary of subsistence through their channels, the 
chief veterinarian can locate the justice or error in the complaint. With 
a corps the chief will see that the veterinarians are equipped with pro- 
per supplies for performing their professional work; he will be in- 
‘formed of the individual qualities of the personnel, and will be able to 
make the best selection of the individual veterinary officers for service, 
with troops in the field, at posts where instruction is required, and for 
details for boards of purchase and condemnation, and for scientifi¢e in- 
vestigation of contagious diseases. The reports of the veterinarian on 


the condition of the animals for whose health he is responsible will co-— 


incide with the efficiency of the horses of a given command, or will fur- 
nish the information needed by the general commanding the army to 
explain inefficiency of any troop or battery. 


‘*Rank—the position of a commissioned officer—is a 


secure the services of a class of men who will be and will know them- 
selves to be gentlemen, and who will have an esprit de corps which will 


mapas them like other army officers for the expenditure of intelli- 
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gence and hard work far beyond that given in civil life for the money 
remuneration which an officer receives. 
‘‘ From the point of view of military service it is indispensable that 
_ the Chief of the Veterinary Service should have the grade of the chief 
_ of the regiments whom he is expected to advise. 


, ‘‘ Your committee has endeavored in its work to show the impor- 
tance of having an organized veterinary service which should extend to 
the artillery and Quartermaster’s Department as well as to the cavalry. 
It has also tried to make plain the fact that a few veterinarians holding 
inferior positions in the cavalry regiments, necessarily scattered over 
the country, having no connection with each other and without means 

of concerted action, could not be expected to meet the more serious vet- 
erinary problems with which the War Department is often confronted, 
Such veterinarians in the past have reported that they could neither 

_ obtain proper medicines nor instruments; that they had no authority 

- to cause the treatment which they prescribed to be carried into effect ; 

that not being consulted in the purchase of horses, animals with con- 
tagious diseases were often introduced, and much damage was fre- 

— quently caused before the contagion could be controlled. 

; ‘‘The present veterinary service of the army is undoubtedly a dis- 
-- grace to an enlightened and progressive country. It is a service which, 
to accomplish anything, must be able to carry its directions into effect, 
and yet it is without rank or authority; it is a service which requires 
instruments and supplies of a special character, and detailed instruc- 
tions as to the manner of meeting the various emergencies which are 
liable to arise, and yet it is without a head; the veterinarian must en- 

_ dure all the hardships and face all the dangers of the service, and yet 

_ neither he nor his family have any prospects of a pension in case of dis- 

ability or death in the service. 

‘«The result of this anomalous condition of affairs was very appar- 
ent in the course of our short war with Spain. The Government cor- ‘ 
-rals became hot beds for the production and dissemination of glanders, 
and the efforts to check this disease were in some cases so crude that | 
they might provoke a smile of derision on the countenance of our en- 

; -emies, but could only bring a blush of shame and indignation to the 

face of a humane American citizen. At one place in Florida weeks of 
time were spent in testing the animals with mallein, and yet horses 
which showed unmistakable symptoms of glanders upon the most su- 
_perficial examination were not separated from the healthy ones, and 
nose-bags were used indiscriminately. Injured and sick horses went 
without treatment because the veterinarians lacked medicines, instru- 
ments, instructions, and authority. There is little excuse for sucha 
condition of affairs. While this is a rich country, and the loss of a few 
millions more or less on horses does not affect us seriously, it is, never- 
theless, a humane country, and our people are not disposed to tolerate 
unnecessary suffering and cruelty to animals either by individuals or 
by the Government. The fact is the Government, through its various 
departments, should set an example of what is required in this civilized 
age in the wav of intelligent and humane treatment of the animals 
which it controls. To accomplish this the army veterinary service 
needs to be reorganized; it needs a head. With the present service 
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there can at the best be but such practice as can be conducted under un- 

favorable conditions by veterinarians who are willing to take positions 

_ with the pay of second lieutenants; but, with one experienced and 

really capable man at the head the entire service could be brought ap- 
| proximately to his level.’ 

These quotations from statements of able men who have made a 

_ study of the subject are believed to be sufficient to establish the impor- 

_ tance of action for the creation of a veterinary corps in thearmy. We, 

_ therefore, urge all persons to co-operate with us who are interested in 

: : increasing the efficiency of the army, andin giving our brave soldiers 

_ the advantages of good and prompt transportation; all whose humane 

j _ sentiments convince them that the sufferings of the army horse should 

_ be reduced to a minimum, and all who believe that the veterinary pro- 

.  fession should receive the same encouragement and be shown the same 

respect in the United States Army as is freely accorded in the armies of 


other countries. _D. E. Saumon, 
R. S. HUIDEKOPER, « 
M. STALKER, 


W. HORACE HOSKINS 
A. W. CLEMENT, 
Committee on Army Legislation. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DR. D. E. SALMON, CHIEF. 


The annual report of Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, shows that during the past year cat- 
tle, sheep, calves and hogs and their products were inspected at 
138 abattoirs and packing-houses in forty-one cities, this being 
an increase of three abattoirs and six cities over the previous 

year. At twelve cities, including Chicago, the inspection be- 
~ fore slaughter was made in the stock- yards and included ani- a 
~mals purchased by miscellaneous buyers and those for shipment at 
to other cities, as well as those for local official abattoirs. The 3 
inspection of horses was conducted at one abattoir only, that at 
Portland, Ore. During the year 53,223,176 animals were in- 
spected before slaughter, and of these 6676 were rejected at | 
-abattoirs and 150,863 were rejected at stock-yards. Dr. Salmon 
points out that the rigidness of the azte-mortem inspection is 
evidenced by the fact that upon examination at slaughter much 
- the greater number of carcasses are pronounced fit for food. 
Many of the animals rejected in the stock-yards were pregnant, 
but these were allowed to be shipped for feeding and dairy pur- 


? 


oses. 
3% The following statement taken from the report shows the 
number of azz¢e-mortem inspections for the fiscal year 1899. 
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For official abat-| For abattotrs in 
so toirs in cities | other cities and Total Rejected Rejected in 


where inspections inspections. stochyards. 


Sheep... .| 5,718,464 | 3,819,920 9,538,384 476 | 18,150 
Calves... 245,859 253,404 499,263 4I 3,128 
Hogs ... .| 23,783,576 | 10,455,317 | 34,238,893 | 4,942 | 102,992 
Horses... ... 4,234 3,442 | 


were made buyers. | 
ee 4,654,832 288, 562 | 8,943,404 180 | 26,593 


Total . . .| 34,405,973 | 18,817,203 | ‘53,223,176 | 5,676 | 150,863 


It is found upon comparison that this work of the bureau 
has progressed each year since 1896. 
The number of animals inspected at time of slaughter and 
_ the number of carcasses and parts of carcasses condemned and 
rendered so as to unfit them for consumption as food are given 
in the following table: 


NUMBER OF INSPECTIONS, CARCASSES CONDEMNED. 


KINDS OF | Animals 
ANIMALS. On animals |For of 

stock-yards. | foirs 


-UOI SISSDI 
ADI {0 SJADY 


7D poumap 


4,382,020 16,726) 4,398,746 6,404! 523} 10,514 
5,603,096 6,023! 5,609,119 3,369! 359 

246,184/ 935 247,119 199 45 
23,836,943) 67,996 | 23,904,939 | 48,897 5: 29,143 


3,232 ISI 


91,680 | 34,163,155 59,050) 10,922| 69,972| 40,061 


In addition to the condemnations upon regular inspection 

_as above there were 41,597 carcasses of hogs condemned upon 

microscopic examination for trichine. In accordance with the 

regulations about half of the meat from these carcasses was 
cooked, the rest being tanked. 


Manner of death. Cattle. | Sheep. | Calves.| Hogs. Horses. | Total. 


Dead at abattoirs... . 235 | 1,050 19,424) 43 20,797 
Died instock-yards. . . 309 2,201 it 3,736 
Killed in stock-yards . . | 1,206 21,274 - | 23,530 


rs 42,899| 43 | 48,063 


The above table shows: the number of that died 
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of disease or injury or were killed by city inspectors after rejec- 
tion in the stock-yards, and the number found dead in cars or 
pens at abattoirs and tanked. 

The meat-inspection tag or brand was affixed to 14,919,664 
quarter and 217,920 pieces of beef, 5,522,142 carcasses of sheep, 
225,348 carcasses of calves, 932,878 carcasses of hogs and 551,- 
331 sacks of pork. 

The number of packages stamped during the year com- 
prised 4,840,834 of beef products, 9417 of mutton, 12,545,965 
of hog products and 763 of horseflesh. Included in the pack- 
ages of hog products were 393,838 packages containing meat 
that had been microscopically examined i in addition to the reg- 
ular inspection. There were 47,455 cars sealed which con- 
tained inspected meat for iinet to packing-houses and 
other places. 

During the year there were 42,237 certificates issued for meat 
products regularly inspected, exclusive of horseflesh. The 
exports thus certified consisted of 1,428,290 quarters, 45,789 
pieces and 837,634 packages of beef weighing 360,843,856 lbs.; 
9417 packages of mutton weighing 525,705 ibs., 199,505 car- 
casses and 880,324 packages of pork weighing 278,695,535 Ibs. 
Fourteen certificates were issued for 763 packages of horseflesh 
weighing 347,048 lbs. The cost of this part of the work of the 
inspection division was $465,709 making an average of 0.88 
cent for each of the 53,223,176 avzte-mortem inspections. In 
1893 the average cost of inspection was 4.75 cents and in 1894 
1.75 cents and in 1898 0.80 cent. } 

The bureau microscopically inspected 2,227,740 carcasses” 
of pork, of which 2,160,230 or 96 per cent. were free from all 
appearance of trichinz; 25,913. or 1.16 per cent., contained 
trichine-like bodies or disintegrated trichinze, and 41,597 car- 

.casses, or I.87 per cent. contained living trichinz. The num-- 
ber of certificates issued for microscopically examined pork 
products was 22,708. The number of packages exported was 
393,626, weighiug 108,928,195 lbs. Ofthis quantity 137 pack- 
ages weighing 70,046 lbs. went to countries not requiring a 
certificate of microscopic inspection. ‘The cost of the micro- 
scopic inspection was $198,355, an average of 8.9 cents for each 
carcass examined and 0.182 cent for each pound exported. 
There was some increase in this cost over last year, owing to 
the necessity of increasing the force in order to maintain a _ 
more careful control of the stock of microscopic meats and of 
the cellars containing it, and to a more accurate system of 
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charging employees to different accounts according to the kind 
of work performed. 

There was a decided decrease dnring the year in the number 
of domestic animals exported to Europe. During the year of 
the 643,301 head of American cattle inspected for export 1593 
were rejected, 327,741 tagged and 311,595 exported, 14,786 of 
the number going from Chicago via Canadian ports. Of the 

174,717 sheep inspected 118 were rejected and 98,551 exported, 
4757 going from Chicago by Canadian ports; 26,351 horses and 
98 hogs were exported. Of Canadian cattle inspected only 9 
were rejected and 27,797 exported; Canadian sheep 37,274 
inspected, 41 rejected and 37,206 exported. There were 2685 
Canadian horses exported. Certificates were issued for 1201 
American cattle, and 852 vessels carrying live stock were 
inspected. In the trade between the United States, London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow 294,318 American cattle were landed 
and g11 lost, and 24,295 Canadian cattle landed and 504 lost. 
The wrecking of a ship caused the luss of 366 Canadian cattle. 
Of American sheep 97,659 were landed, 1526 lost, and 34,003 
Canadian sheep landed and 1639 lost. Of American horses 
20,035 were landed and 224 lost, and Canadian horses 1808 
landed and 5 lost. ‘The expense of inspection of animals for 
export, the supervision of the movement of Southern cattle and 
the inspection of animals imported from Mexico amounted to 
$107,023. 

During the quarantine season of 1898 32,937 cars, contain- 


ing 911,455 cattle from the area infected with splenetic fever of 


cattle, were unloaded in the quarantine division of the stock- 
yards at different points and 33,814 cars were cleaned and dis- 
infected. In the non-infected district of Texas, 236,369 cattle 
were inspected and permitted to be removed to other states for 
grazing. In California 37,832 cattle were inspected prior to 
shipment to points outside the infected district. During the 
year 145,974 sheep infected with scabbies and 526,970 sheep 
exposed to the contagion were dipped for shipment in interstate 
trade. ‘The bureau also inspected 79,908 head of cattle, 1254 
sheep, 64 swine and 312i goats from Mexico, and 90,468 cattle 
from Canada, 172,985 sheep, 1769 horses, 194 hogs, I moose, 
I goat and 11 mules. Of these 425 cattle, 6581 sheep and 176 
hogs were for breeding purposes. None of these Canadian 
animals were subject to quarantine. Of the animals imported 
and quarantined 1562 were cattle, 840 sheep ne ma hogs and 
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In reviewing the work of the pathological division Dr. 


who estimates that the annual loss of cattle from blackleg in 
the districts principally affected has ranged in years when th 
disease was most prevalent from 5 to 35 percent. ‘The estimated 
loss after inoculation with the bureau vaccine was 0.54 per 
cent inoculated, or a little more than one-half of 1 per cent, 
This loss could have been further reduced had the operators | 
been familiar with the work of vaccination, and reports show 
that a number of losses were caused by failure to follow instruc- 
tions carefully. 

While marked success has attended the treatment of hog 
cholera and swine plague with antitoxic serum, and experiments 
are being further conducted along that line, the bureau has not. 
abandoned its efforts to find a method by which the two impor- 
tant diseases can be treated successfully without the intervention 
of a serum animal. 

Dr. Salmon recommends as improvements in the bureau’s — 
work during the next year an increase in the meat rn 
force; that measures be rigidly enforced for the exclusion of 
sheep affected with scab ; that the distribution of blackleg vac- 
cine be continued to determine its efficacy ; that a special effort. 
be made to instruct representatives of the State experiment sta- 
tions in the manufacture and use of the anti toxin for hog cholera 
and swine plague ; that the Texas fever regulations be amended — 
so as to prevent the movement of tick-infested cattle to the nor- 
infected regions immediately above the quarantine line at any 
time of the year; that the experimenis in dipping cattle with 
a view of destroying the ticks be continued; that pure-bred 
cattle imported into the United States for dairy or breeding 
purposes be tested with tuberculin, and that those which react 
‘upon this test be rejected; the disinfection of hides to guard 
against the importation of the various forms of contagion which 
affect cattle, and particularly that of anthrax; that the provi- 
sion for developing and extending foreign markets for dairy — 
products be continued ; and that the recommendations already © 
made for necessary legislation to extend the existing system of 
government inspection and certification of meats and meat prod- 
ucts for export so as to include butter, cheese and condensed — 
milk and cream for export be pressed upon the attention of | 
Congress.—(Breeder’s Gazette.) 


Salmon emphasizes the report of Dr. V. A. Norgaard, its ee it 
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GUIDE TO PRACTICAL MEAT INSPECTION, including Examination for Trichina. By Dr. 
F, Fischoeder, Bromberg, Germany. ‘Translated, with Annotations, by A. T. eters, 
D. V. M., University of Nebraska. Chicago: Alex. Eger, 34 East Van Buren St. 


The subject of meat inspection has become one of great 
practical importance to the American veterinarian, and every 
school which pretends to give instruction in the advanced sci- 
ence must have a chair devoted exclusively to this branch of 
veterinary education. Those who graduated prior to the intro- 
_ duction of that department, and whose duties call upon them 
for a knowledge of its principles and practice have found it dif- 
“ficult to secure a text-book of reliable and accurate data. True, 
we have had some works on the subject, but they are meagre 
and little adapted to the needs of inspection in the large abat- 
toirs of this country. While the work by Fischoeder is foreign 
in the same sense, its translator is among our brightest men in 
that branch of veterinary science, and he has succeeded in the 
-work of expungment and addition so well as to make of the text 
a thoroughly up-to-date and practical guide to meat inspection as 
it isfound in the United States at the present time. Dr. Peters 
is so modest in his prefatory remarks that he makes no claim of 
-a complete scientific discussion, and states that the technicalities 
which burden most German medical writings have been studi- 
ously avoided. He has omitted all German laws, which are 
‘radically different from our own, and has substituted the 
United States meat inspection regulations and instructions to 
inspectors. The volume consists of 236 pages, divided into 
eighteen sections, as follows: (1) object of meat inspection and 
meat inspectors ; (2) construction and functions of the animal 
body ; (3) sex and age of the animal ; (4) the normal characters 
of the organ; (5) rules and regulations for the inspection of live 
stock and their products ; (6) general instructions to inspectors 
and other employés of the Bureau of Animal Industry ; (7) in- 
structions to meat inspectors ; (8) United States Bureau of Ani- 
~ mal Industry ; (g and 10) contagious diseases ; (11) diseases caused 
by vegetable parasites ; (12) diseases caused by animal parasites ; 
(13) pathological changes of the blood ; (14) poisoning ; (15) pa- 
thological changes w hich may be seen in all parts of the body ; 
(16) important condition and surroundings; (17) pathological 
changes which first manifest themselves on the flesh after 
slaughter; (18) examinations for trichina. The work is aise 


with 46 figures and 14 plates. 
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We welcome to the American veterinary library this valu- 
able contribution, which does much credit to the translator, 
who has so completely rewritten the book as to be its real 
~ author, and whose reputation for accurate information upon all 
branches of the subject of meat inspection is so well founded as 
ie give the new volume a place at once among our standard 
works. 
By its publication Mr. Alex. Eger steps into the arena as a 
omer of more pretentious veterinary literature, and we are 


pleased to note that his first effort does his house much credit, 
_since he has not spared time nor money to make it worthy of 
its contents. Other works are announced as in course of prep- 
aration, and we bespeak for the present volume a patronage 
_which shall encourage both author and publisher. 


- PATHOLOGICAL AND SURGICAL STUDIES—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES (Etudes de 
Pathologie et de Clinique—Recherches Experimentales). By Prof. P. J. Cadiot. 


We do not know if the example laid down by Prof. Cadiot 
is followed by many of the teachers in the various veterinary 
schools of the world, but we know that in America it is not. 
To gather observations of interest in various subjects, classify 
them and publish them is certainly a work which must be of 
great advantage to all; and, instead of remaining satisfied with 
bo simple publication of a case, of a surgical Operation, now 
and then, Prof. Cadiot has preferred collecting them in one 
book, and it is under this form that he offers the profession of 
the work done by him, or under his supervision, during the 
year ending October, 1898. The statistics which are at the 
beginning of the book tell not only of the general advantages 
that the clinics of the Alfort School offer to students but also 
_ of the amount of work done by one professor in that department ; 
9692 animals came under Prof. Cadiot during the year of 
1897-98, and among those 1306 operations performed. The 
book then enters into the description of the subjects, and after 
a chapter giving the statistics, others follow on pathological 
and surgical clinics, pathological and medical clinics, the 
“publication of numerous clinical records divided by regions, 
infectious diseases, experimental and comparative pathology, 
experimental therapeutics. 

In the 600 pages that the book contains the reader will find 
lots of material for thinking, records of most interesting cases, 
} valuable didactic lectures, etc., etc. There are 65 figures and 
4 colored plates illustrating the text. The well-known French 
house of Asselin & Houzeau is the publisher. 
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By this addition to his already extensive contributions to 
veterinary literature, Prof. Cadiot has certainly produced one 
of the most practical sources from which the daily practitioner 
can gain information. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE ASSOCIATION OF FACULTIES. 
CHICAGO, December 15, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: : 

DEAR Sirs:— What has become of the Association of 
Faculties,” asks Prof. Dr. Schwarzkopf in a recent number 
of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. I have a guilty sus- 
picion that the question was aimed at the officers of that organi- 
zation, which, by the way, is now called “The Association of 
Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards of North America.” 
If not, its answer at least should emanate from them. If the 
question had been ‘ Why was there no meeting in 1899?” I 
might readily have answered ‘ Because there were no officers 
present to call such a meeting, and especially because I, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, neglected to send the minutes, programmes, 
account books, etc., to the place of meeting.” To be more ex- 
plicit, I might express myself in the language of General White 
in his report of the famous mule stampede at the battle of Dun- 
dee, ‘‘I alone am responsible.” And I beg to assure the mem- 
bers of the association that I use the expression with the same 
sincerity and earnestness as the General did. But on the other 
hand, if the association is entirely lost, as the query implies, 
then, in justice to myself, I shall agree to share only a part of 
the responsibility. 

At the Omaha meeting, Dr. Stalker and myself were intrusted 
with the two executive offices, and owing to the painful fact 
that neither of us ‘showed our faces”? at the New York meet- 
ing, we clearly deserve the severest censure. We stand indicted 
for gross malfeasance and (I cannot plead for Stalker), plead 
euilty, guilty, guilty. 

I worked with some earnestness during the summer at the 
difficult task of securing a literary programme for the New York 
meeting, and I received encouraging replies from such faithful 
workers as Law, Harger, Williams, Pearson, Robinson, and many 
others. All were of the opinion, in regard to the future of the 
society, that its original aim could never be consummated, and 
that the next few meetings at least should be devoted to the 
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amelioration of teachers as individuals instead of that of the 
colleges asa whole. That is to say, the sentiment of transforming 
the society into a teachers’ institute was freely expressed. I found 
= impossible to attend the meeting—a circumstance I very 
=. regret, but I expected to send the association’s property 
_to New York with Dr. Stalker when he passed through Chicago 
en route to the meeting. Although he had once during the 
_ summer expressed some doubt as to his ability to attend, I did 
_ not for one moment doubt that he would be there to preside. In 
- this I erred, and when the error was realized it was too late to 
the books. 

This circumstance should not, however, materially affect the 
future of the institution, and if it has received its death- blow 
from this circumstance the prognosis must have been unfavor- 
_ able any way. I trust I am not too optimistic when I see in the 
masterly address of Law, the scholarly essay of Harger, the lucid, 
instructive discussion of Williams, and the paper of Clement on 
- _ “State Examinations,” the foundation of a useful and progres- 

~ Veterinary Teachers’ Institute (See An. Rpt. Am. V. M. 

A., 1899.) Let us hope that such an organization will be born 
; of the obsolete one. So far as the “ Examining Board contin- 
gent” is concerned there need be no impediment, as the rela- 
tions between the teacher and examiner must always be a close 
one. 

Unless lawfully impeached, I shall act under the constitu- 
tional clause that compels officers to retain their seats until their 
successors are duly inaugurated. Discussions through these 
columns are solicited. L. A. MERILLAT, , 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY ME DICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 676.) 
Dr. J. A. Sloan then presented the following paper on 
COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

A counter-irritant is a drug or process by means of which an 
irritation is produced in one or more parts of the body with the 
view of relieving one already existing in another part and for 
the purpose of strengthening some part or to hasten the repara- 
tive process of some part. Asa remedial process it occupies a 
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great and useful sphere in veterinary practice. Their use in 
human medicine is of great antiquity, for they were mentioned 
by ancient writers on medicine, but there are few of our people 
to-day who would consent to’ be “marked” with a hot iron for 
the alleviation of pain or the cure of disease. True, the hot 
iron is still used as a counter-irritant, but only to promote a 
slight congestion of the skin, and when so used, is first heated 
in boiling water and then lightly applied, or if heated to a red- 
heat, the iron is slowly waved back and forth near the skin. 
Counter-irritants are commonly divided into two classes, in- 
ternal and external. Internal counter-irritants are known as 
revulsives or derivatives, and may be defined as remedies 
“which, by producing a modified action in some organ or tis- 
sue, derives from the morbid condition of some other organ or 
tissue.” A very familiar example is the administration of a 
drastic purgative to relieve active cerebral hyperemia or a pow- 


erful diuretic to deplete the system in dropsical conditions. Ex- 


ternal counter-irritants are those which are used upon the surface 
of the body and is the more common use. These only will be 
considered as within the scope of this article. They may be 
defined as “substances used externally to produce a reflex influ- 
ence on a part more or less remote from the site of application.” 
It is true that these drugs are sometimes directly applied to the 
part to be relieved or strengthened, but as the subject of coun- 
ter-irritants is too extensive to be discussed in all of its phases, 
we will omit this one as of minor importance. 

This second class is again divided according to severity of 
action: (1) Those of mild action or rubefacients, which only 
cause a congestion of the skin. If their action is continued, 
they may become vesicants, in which vesicles or blisters are 
formed. This is an eructate or outpouring of serum into the 
lower layers of the epithelium and liquefaction of epithelial cells 
beneath the horny Jayer, which causes vesicles to appear to be 
between the epidermis and derma. If contact is still continued, a 
third subdivision is reached called escharotics, involving destruc- 
tion of all tissues to which the irritant is applied and the forma- 
tion of a slough. A fourth subdivision, still more severe in 
action, is pustulants, which give rise to pustules on the parts to 
which they are applied, as the orifices of the cutaneous glands. 
A fifth subdivision is setons and rowels, which are inserted 
through openings in the skin or the injection of an irritant sub- 
stance beneath the skin, and are used to set up a deep-seated, 


and extensive inflammation. 
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Another classification is (1) those used externally for the 
cure of internal diseases. These cure by revulsion, relieve pain, 
produce diaphoresis and arrest forming disease. The counter- 
irritants commonly used to produce these effects are hot appli- 
cations, cantharides and liniments; (2) those used in the treat- 
ment of lamenesses, etc. ‘These promote a cure by increasing 
the activity of the superficial parts and of the circulation. They 
tend to destroy the elasticity of the skin, because of a decided 
thickening, and prevent the use of the leg or obstruct motion 
because of the soreness of the skin. They also, when not too 
severe, cause hyperzemia of the superficial parts and anzemia of 
the deeper structures, but when severe the inflammation be- 
comes deep-seated, which is proven by the fact that an increased 
amount of fibrous tissue has been found in the deeper parts of a 
leg years after the application of a severe blister or firing iron. 
Again, when animals are treated, they are given a rest oa 
work, which is often an aid in curing the disease. The counter- 
irritants commonly used in the order of their importance are, 
cantharides, mercuric iodide or biniodide, actual cautery, uone 
and liniments. 

To make cantharides blister, take eight parts of lard or vas- 
eline, heat to 120° Fahr., and stir in one part of the pulverized . 
cantharides. As excessive heat tends to destroy the active 
principle, or cantharidin, a complex animal substance easily 
broker up into simpler compounds; the vehicle should not be 
heated very hot. If applied over a very large surface, a nino 
tion of 1-16 is sufficiently strong, and even then it causes irrita- : 
tion of the kidneys and excessive diuresis, which may continue ~ 
for a week. 

Biniodide of mercury is also mixed with lard or vaseline in 
_a proportion of 1 part to 4,6 or 8. It is indicated in such cases 
as require a more severe treatment than fly blister, and will di- 
minish enlargements of soft and hard structures. These two 
blisters, or the so-called mixed blister, should never be used 
together, for the action of cantharides is quicker and the exu- 
date it causes washes off the biniodide before it has been ab- 
sorbed, thereby causing a loss of material. Sometimes a little 
of the biniodide may be used every night until the skin is blis- 
tered, when it should be stopped until the skin heals. 

In ordinary firing, line firing is preferable, and if neatly done | 
need not “‘mark” an animal much more than point firing. If © 
the client objects to the patient being marked, fire lightly and 
apply a strong blister, but if no objection is made, it is better to 
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fire well and apply a light blister. In either case, after two 
days shampoo with soap and warm water and grease with lard. — 
Point firing is little better than a good blister, aud while it may 
satisfy the scruples of a client, it does not begin to compare with 
a good line firing for effectiveness. The only advantage of firing 
over blisters is that the irritation thus set up is deeper seated, | 
longer continued and more severe. ) 
The technique of applying counter-irritants is briefly: clip | 
the hair, because it in part protects the skin from the action of 
the drug. Brush the clipped surface thoroughly to get rid of 
dirt. The brushing also increases the activity of the skin, and 
consequently the rapidity of the absorption of the drug. Apply 
the blister, using only what the skin will. absorb readily, and 
rub briskly with the hand for a few minutes. If the exudate is 
likely to run down to parts’ not treated, smear with vaseline to 
prevent loss of hair, for the exudate is itself an irritant and will 
set up an inflammation. Tie the patient short by backing in a 
stall for about eight hours, by which time the severe pain will 
have passed off. For two days tie the patient so that he cannot 
lie down or in any way spread the blister to other parts. Then 
shampoo thoroughly the parts treated with castile soap and 
warm water for half an hour, dry and smear with lard. Apply 
the lard daily for three days, shampoo again. and continue this 
treatment for ten days, when all the scabs will be removed and 
no more formed. The patient will be ready for work on the 
fourteenth day, or may be turned out to grass in season. If 
it is necessary to get the patient to work as soon as possible, ap- 
ply a more severe treatment than would otherwise be necessary, 
and after two days decrease and limit the action of the irritant 
by the continual application of hot stupes. This treatment 
should be begun immediately after the first shampooing. The 
stupes may be wetted with an astringent solution to hasten the 
process. By this treatment the scabs may all be removed and 
the patient ready for work in eight days or ten from the appli- 
cation of the blister. It is necessary to exercise care and judg- 
ment in the application of counter-irritants to obtain the 
“golden mean” of the right amount of inflammation and avoid 
all danger of sloughing. This is obtained by experience and 
quick perception of the peculiarities of the patient. In treating 
lamenesses it is not always desirable to induce the formation of 
a thick scab by the application of a blister. To recapitulate: If 
it is necessary to produce considerable and continued inflamma- 
tion, use the actual cautery, and if a lesser amount of irritation 
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will produce the desired effect, use a blister, but in either case 
in two days after the application curative measures should be 
adopted to reduce or check this superficial inflammation, instead 
of allowing the formation of a thick scab, which will require 
two or three weeks to slough off. All that should be required 
of a blister is to set up an inflammation which wiil increase the 
activity of the parts and either relieve the morbid condition and 
hasten repair or hurry the inflammatory action to a natural ter- 
mination as seen in ankylosis. When repair is aided the cura- 
tive action is due to an increased activity of the circulation, the 
elimination and absorption of morbid products and the restora- 
tion of the natural functions. When the morbid process termi- 
nates in ankylosis, the increased circulation aids in the forma- 
tion of new tissues and its final calcification. 


DISCUSSION ON COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


Dr. Stewart: In opening this discussion I must congratu- | 


late the essayist upon his happy condensation of so broad a 
subject into concise statements, and especially the clearness 
with which he has given the technique cf application of the 
counter-irritants in diseases of the extremities. It is perhaps 
in this field more than any other that counter-irritants are em- 
ployed. The paper does not deal particularly with the applica- 
tion of counter-irritants for the relief of internal diseases, yet it 
is probable that this was the original use for this class of agents. 
They were used for the relief of pain of a neuralgic character, as 
well as the results of inflammation, particularly in pleurisy. 
The paper does not exhaustively deal with the theories as to 
how counter-irritants produce their effect. It is held by some 
that the pain the irritation produces on the surface of the body 


at one point will lessen the arterial injection and nerve sensi-— 


bility in some other part of the body, and it is this peculiar 
power which indicates their employment. It is a matter of 
common record that in cases of pleurisy in the first or dry stage, 
a sharp irritant applied over the chest wall is promptly fol- 
lowed by relief of the pain, and sometimes by the entire sub- 
sidence of the disease processes. Professor Williams, of Edin- 
burgh, is reported to have stated that counter-irritants were of 
little value to relieve pain or congestion or to modify chronic | 
inflammations, and Findlay Dun records some experiments by 
Professor McCall which tend to show that powerful counter-_ 
irritation of the skin induces inflammation of the skin and sub-- 
cutaneous tissues, but that perceptible changes do not occur in 
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the deeper parts. Many practitioners believe that a counter- 
irritant applied over the throat region will relieve the distress 
in acute pharyngitis and laryngitis, and it was my custom to ap- 
ply a blister over enlarged lymphatic glands consequent upon 
an attack of strangles which did not suppurate in the usual 
length of time. The blister seemingly hastened suppuration 
and resolution. Theessayist probably indicated the most im- 
portant point in connection with the firing and blistering for 
relief of chronic inflammations, when he stated that a long rest 
was an important factor. It has been held by some good prac- 
titioners that rest alone, without the counter-irritation, would 
effect a cure. In relation to the comparative value of line fir- 
ing and puucture firing, will say that with my limited experi- 
ence the best results were obtained from the puncture fring, 
but it has been a question in my mind whether or not the good 
results were not due to the direct irritation of the deeper parts 
produced by the puncture, rather than from the cauterization of 
the skin, it being doubtful about producing cauterization in the 
deeper parts. Perhaps others will discuss this point more 
fully. 

Dr. Moore: Relative to the choice between line firing and 
puncture firing, I will say that it has been my custom to em- 
ploy the line firing where I desired to secure the influence of a 
counter-irritant in diseases of the soft parts, but in diseases of 
the bones I have preferred to use puncture firing. I am quite 
inclined to believe that by the puncturing of the periosteum, in 
cases of bony growths, such as spavins and ringbones, the ten- 
‘sion on the periosteum is lessened, resulting in relief and cure. 

The essayist has indicated that the combination of cantharides 
_and biniodide of mercury is a bad one, and as I have used this 
combination for several years with seemingly good results, I 
- feel called upon to defend it. However, I would not employ 
these active agents in so large a proportion as indicated by the 
essayist. I use one dram of cantharides and one-half dram of 
-mercuric iodide to the ounce of vaseline, and have found this a 
_very reliable and certain blister. In no case have I found that 
the cantharides acted first and the serum produced washed off 
the slower acting mercury. While I am aware that oftentimes 
the cantharides on the market is very inferior in quality, and 
- that failure to secure results from cantharides preparations may 
_ be fairly ascribed to this, I have sought to overcome this possi- 
ble difficulty by combining the two agents in the same blister, 
and they have always acted admirably for me. 
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Dr. Milnes: There was one point in relation to the em- 
ployment of the actual cautery which the essayist did not touch 
upon, which seems to me to bé quite important, and that is the 
age of the animal to be fired. My experience has taught me 
that we should be very careful in firing young animals, such as 
weanlings and yearlings. They are very susceptible to the ac- 
tion of counter-irritants, and great damage may be done if they 
are not cautiously applied. 

Dr. Ernst: 1 would like to ask the essayist his opinion as 
to whether in the application of the firing iron and blister over 
a spavin or ringbone, if he thinks that the inflammation is con- 
fined to the skin and subcutaneous tissues, or extends to the 
deeper parts. 

Dr. Sloan: J believe it is possible to do a job of line firing 
that will extend clear to the bone. It is probable that killing 
the animal so early as the third day, in the experiments made 
by Dr. McCall, that the tissue changes in the deeper structures 
would not be noted, as proliferation of connective tissue cells 
would not take place soearly. Had the animals lived longer, 
changes deeper down would doubtless have been noted. 

Dr. Stewart: “In the experiments alluded to the visible 
evidence of inflammation, such as congestion of vessels and ex- 
udate into the tissues, did not extend below the subcutaneous 
connective tissues. There was not observable any vascular 
changes in the deeper structures. I had hoped some one would 
take up the problem of modifying the circulation in the deeper 
parts by means of irritation of the surface. This is certainly 
quite an interesting phase of the application of counter-irrita- 
tion. It is well known to general practitioners that the stimu- 
lation of the skin by moist heat determines increased circula- 
tion in this structure, which will relieve internal congestion. 
If an animal suffering from congestion of the lungs, or other 
internal organs, be wrapped in blankets wrung out of water as 
hot as the animal can bear, and then further covered with 
blankets and impervious covers, that the internal congestion 
will be promptly relieved. A like result may be obtained by a 
thorough friction of the surface with some stimulating lini- 
ment, and the body wrapped in blankets. I feel that this is 
quite an important phase of the application of counter-irritants, 
and one not so much employed as should be. A letter received 
from a party in Maine inquires if an injured leg is fired, 
whether the other corresponding limb, which is sound, should 
be also fired, and as it seems to be the custom to fire both 
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limbs if one is fired, will some one give a good reason for it ? 

Dr. Sloan; It has been my custom to fire or blister both 
limbs if I fire or blister one, so that the animal may be inclined 
to stand on both alike, as it is well known that laminitis may 
be developed if the weight is borne almost entirely on one 
limb. 

Dr. Bennett: The horse owners of Kentucky have great 
faith in firing and blistering in diseases of the horse’s limbs, and 
are quite heroic in their application, not caring particularly if 
there be some blemishing, so that the animal goes sound. I 
have had most excellent results with cantharides, and I prepare 
my blister by dissolving one dram of cantharides in six drams 
of olive oil, the material being heated over a water bath for 
half an hour, and stirred constantly. The active element may 
deposit a little, but it is readily incorporated again in the oil by 
stirring. I have employed this blister in cases of tumors of the 
withers, which you -know terminate in fistulee, and in other 
parts with most excellent results. Asa blister to be applied 
over the joints and bony growths, I usually employ a mixture 
of red iodide of mercury and vaseline, one part to six. When I 
have used the firing iron I have also applied the cantharides 
blister to reinforce its action. It is quite important to rub the 
blister in thoroughly in order to secure the best results. The 
Germans are great advocates of firing, and of deep firing. I re- 
member to have seen a case come into the hospital very lame 
from strain of the suspensory ligament, and he was fired very 


.deep, almost into the ligaments, and a blister applied. In four 


days he was standing on the limb, and on the eighth day went 
out of the hospital sound. 

Dr. Stewart: I wish to inquire if the last speaker would 
have us to understand that the horse simply went out free from 
lameness, or that the wounds from firing had also healed. 

Dr. Bennett; ‘The wound was not entirely healed, but the 
horse went perfectly sound. 

Dr. Stewart: I believe it is important to emphasize the 


relation of the cantharides to the element in which it is pre- 


4 


pared as.a blister. The cantharadin or active principle is not 
_ freely soluble in vaseline, but is quite soluble in lard and oils, 
and for cantharides to be most active as a blister the canthar- 


-adin must be thoroughly dissolved. The parts to which it is 


applied should also be properly prepared, to get the best re- 
sults. They should be clean and dry, water interfering with 


the action of the cantharidin. Vaseline is the best medium for 
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suspending and evenly subdividing the mercuric iodide, as it 
gravitates to the bottom in the lard or oil, and hence is un- 
evenly distributed through the mixture. 

Dr. Milnes; In making cantharides blister I made it a 
rule to buy the best quality of cantharides from a reliable 
house, and to make the ointment with what is known as simple 
cerate, dissolving the lard and wax over a water bath, and stir- 
ring in the cantharides and continuing to stir it occasionally 
for an hour or more until the cantharidin was dissolved. Some 
benzoin was added to prevent rancidity. This form of ointment 
was always solid and stable, in all temperatures, and was a very 
reliable blister in my hands. I would like to ask Dr. Bennett 
if the olive oil preparation was not inclined to run over the 
parts below where applied. 

Dr. Bennett: The olive oil makes a liquid blister, and I 
prefer the liquid blister to the blister in the form of ointment. 
The blister is thoroughly rubbed into the parts, and there is no 
excess to run upon the parts below. Of course I took precau- 
tion to anoint the structures below to prevent the discharges 
from the blisters from taking the hair off below the part where 
the blister was applied. ‘ 

Dr. O. Verschelden then presented the following paper : ] 
AN UNCLASSIFIED DISEASE FOLIOWING PARTURITION IN COWS. 

Time and again has my attention been called to a certain 
disease of cattle, especially during the fall and winter 1897 and | 
spring of 1898, when it prevailed as an enzootic in my dis- 
trict. I have failed to see it mentioned in any works on cattle 
pathology at my disposal, and feel therefore justified in calling 
it ‘“‘an unclassified disease,” notwithstanding perhaps that 
many of you have met with it as well as myself; it is with that 
hope that I present this paper before you this evening. I will 
refrain from dealing with its probable etiology, leaving such to 
some of you who are perhaps better situated than I to study 
obscure sannens and go into original research. I will simply 


my mode of treatment. I hope, however, of hearing the experi- _ 
ence of others and to have by a thorough discussion more light © 
thrown on this, to me at least, obscure ‘disease. 

It attacks cows of all ages and conditions in from three days" 
to as many weeks after parturition. The first symptom usually 
noticed is a peculiar gait of the hind parts; the animal walks 
with the hind legs sidew ays, not unlike the trot of a dog; the © 


general health at this stage is not much altered, perhaps a — 
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cious appetite with a trifle fever are all the symptoms; some- 
times, especially if put under proper treatment at once, no graver 
symptoms are developed; but such is not always the case, but 
too frequently, in a day or two more, the symptoms are aggra- 
vated to an alarming extent; in so short a time the flesh seems 
to have melted from that body which was sleek and fat, the coat 
is rough and staring, the appetite is entirely gone, and with it 
rumination ceases, pulse is about 70 or 80, temperature two to 
three degrees elevated, faeces are covered with mucus and hard. 
What is peculiar in most cases is the surprising amount of milk 
yet secreted, considering the condition of the animal. In all 
cases which came under my observation the animal was able to 
get up without or with very little assistance ; it would, however, 
have been an easy matter to push her over after she was up, so 
weak she was. The predominating symptoms are the incoordi- 
nation of the hind parts and the rapid emaciation. 

My mode of treatment consists in, first, administering a full 
dose of physic: Sulph. magnesia 1b.j, gamboge 3j, no matter 
how weak the patient is; this is folowed by powders two or 
three times a days consisting of sodium bicarb., gentian radix 
pulv., aa 3 js, and strychnia sulph. grs. iij, combined or alternated 
in very bad cases with arsen. ac. grs. v. All of my cases so 
treated recovered in about ten days to two weeks, and once con- 
valescence established gained quickly their former condition. 

Now, what factor brings about these phenomena in the par- 
turient cow? Has any one seen it in the non-parturient animal 
or in other. females besides cows? ‘These are questions which 


interest me very much, and I would like to hear you, gentlemen, © 
on the subject. ae 


DISCUSSION ON DR. VERSCHELDEN’S PAPER. 


_ Dr. Moore: Dr. Verschelden’s paper is certainly a very 
interesting one, and he has described a series of cases which are 
certainly not commonly met with, though possibly I may have 
seen some such. The symptoms are somewhat similar to those 
found in cases which I have met, and which I attributed to 
septic intoxication, but in the cases described the lesions were 
developed too long after parturition to be ascribed to septic in- 
fection. As you are aware, there often remains after parturi- 
tion small portions of placenta in which putrefactive changes 
occur, producing a series of symptoms similar to those described, 
such as elevation of temperature, staggering gait, general weak- 
ness and rapid emaciation. The treatment employed in cases 
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—_ _ described in the paper would be quite likely to be beneficial in 
cases of septic intoxication. 
‘ Dr. Bennett: Ido not remember to have seen any cases 
like those described in the paper, and I sheuld be pleased to 
“hear what Dr. Verschelden thinks was the cause in his cases. 
_ Dr. Verschelden; have not been able to make a careful 
and satisfactory study of it. I have considered it a species of 
_ nervous disease, possibly resulting from stomach troubles. It 
_ does not seem possible that it was due to septic infection, as in 
-many cases the deliveries were very easy and the membranes 
came away promptly. Some cases occurred as long as three 
_weeks after very easy delivery, and one thing peculiar about it, 
there was a very small diminution of the milk supply, there were 
no vaginal discharges, and no straining. Itis peculiar that these 
_ cases were all seen during the fall of 1897 and spring of 18908. 
Fully fifty per cent. of the cows in St. Mary’s, where I practice, 
suffered from the malady. I did not see any cases in the 
country. My treatment, as you will note, was nerve stimulant 
and tonic. 
Dr. Wright: Dr. Verschelden asks if any of us have seen 
similar cases. I will say that I saw something similar in a 
bitch I owned. I noted her one morning having a staggering 
gait and disinclination to move about. This condition was as- 
cribed by me to fright, as the dog-catchers had endeavored to 
‘secure her. She rapidly emaciated thereafter, being reduced to 
skin and bones. She was finally given a good purgative, 
which operated promptly, and after which she made rapid re- 
covery. 
Dr. Milnes: {understood from the paper that the essayist 
thought there was some relation between the case of crotalism 
of which he read, and these cases described, and I would like 
to know if that is his idea. 

Dr. Verschelden; Yes. 

Dr. Milnes: As 1 understand crotalism it is a disease of 
the horse only, produced by the poisonous weed crotalaria sag- 
ittalis in the food. 

Dr. Verschelden : J was led to believe from the symptoms 
that there was some poisonous element in the food of these cattle. 

Dr. Moore: I can readily see how the train of symptoms 
given in these cases would indicate there was a toxic element 
in the food, but it seems from the paper that only parturient 
cows were affected, whereas other animals are likely also to be 
influenced by poisonous food. 
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Dr. Milnes: Perhaps it is possible that females in the par- 
Dr. Moore: 'That may be the case, but we must not forget 
that in these animals symptoms developed two or three weeks 
after parturition. 
_ Dr. Milnes; 'The symptoms are somewhat similar to those 
in horses suffering from crotalism, in which there is staggering 
gait, enfeebled eyesight, emaciation, and loss of appetite, which 
condition extends over a period from three months to eighteen 
months. I have known cases to die at the end of three months. 
Crotalaria sagittalis grows in the Missouri river bottoms in 
western Iowa, and is acquired by the animals both from feeding __ 
in the pastures and from hay. 

Dr. Verschelden; AN of these cases that I saw were in the 
town of St. Mary’s, tine dairy cows. No cases were seen in 
the country about ; and the home cows were fed on slops and 
refuse of the city mills. 

Dr. Ernst: Iwill state that in Leavenworth some of the 
people fed mill stuff, consisting of the imperfect kernels of 
corn, and the chaff, and the cob, and so forth, to the horses and 
cattle, and it produced a condition called stomach staggers in 
the horses. I never saw anything of the kind in cattle. It 
was so well understood that this stomach staggers was produced 
by this mill stuff that the people no longer feed it to horses, 

but still use it for feed for the cattle. 

Adjourned to meet in St. Joseph, Mo., in December. a 7 

Dr. S. KELLY, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 

The regular monthly and annual meeting was called to or- 
der in the Lecture-Room of the New York-American Veterinary 
College, on the evening of Dec. 6, 1899, by President Rob- 
ertson. After roll-call, the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

Report of Board of Censors.—Dr. Clayton, Chairman, re- 
ported favorably upon three names proposed for membership, as 
follows: Archer Edward Parry, D. V. S., A. V. C., 1890; 
vouchers, Robert W. Ellis and H. D. Hanson; Thomas J. Ogle, 
D. V. S., A. V. C., 1897; vouchers, Theo. Keller and H. D. 
Gill, and August H. Drucker, D. V. S., A. V. C., 1894, pro- 
posed by Robert Dickson. Drs. Parry and Ogle were elected 
to membership. Dr. Drucker was very favorably recommended 
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by the board, but the association could not take a vote for his 
. election to membership, as his application was not in due form, 
, according to the By-Laws of the association, so it was held over 
| until the next mecting. 

Papers.—Dr. Clayton read a paper entitled ‘“ Malignant 
Growths of the Nasal Passages and Sinuses”*; and Dr. Gill 
gave an extemporaneous discourse on ‘“‘The Hypodermic Use 
of Camphor and Ether for the Prevention and Cure of Infec- 
tious Diseases, more especially Croupous Pneumonia.” Both 
paper and discourse were thoroughly enjoyed, and just as thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Moved by Dr. O’Shea, that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to the essayists. Seconded and carried. 

Reports of Committees.—Prosecuting Committee: Dr. Gill 
reported for this committee that the name of the illegal prac- 
titioner that had been forwarded to that committee had been 
received by him, and that he had employed counsel to investi-— 
gate the matter, and placed a retaining fee of ten dollars in his 
hands to go ahead with the investigation. Moved and sec- 
onded that the report of this committee be accepted. Carried. 

4 Dr. Hanson next rendered a Treasurer’s report, which after 

being favorably reported upon by an auditing conimittee ap- 
pointed by the Chair, was voted on favorably by the associa- , 
tion. 
Committee on Ways and Means: Dr. Bell, Chairman, 
| ported that they had already secured for the January meeting, | : 
a paper from Dr. Ryder on “‘ Docking,” and would have another+ 
| before the Secretary’s notices for the January meeting went 
out. 

Election of Officers —This being the annual meeting, the | 
next business in order was the election of officers for Igoo. 
‘Nominations were as follows: For President, James lL. Robert-. 
son; for Vice President, H. D. Gill; for Secretary, Robert . 
Ellis ; for Treasurer, H. D. Hanson. Moved and seconded that 
the nominations close. Carried. Moved and seconded, 
; the By-Laws be suspended, and that the Secretary be directed 
to east one ballot for the joint election of the nominees, which | 
-- was carried, and they were declared elected. 

Moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. 
RoBertT W. ELLs, D. V. S., Secretary. 


* Printed elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 
+ The second paper to be read will be by Dr, F. C, Grenside on ‘* Action,”’ 
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NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Prof. W. L. Williams, chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society, 
writes that he has already begun preparations in an informal 
manner for the meeting of 1900. It is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of those with whom we have conversed that the contem- 
plated surgical clinic will add much to the value of the meet- 
a. ing, bringing the members together from all sections of the 

State, and making them feel when they return to their homes 
that they have been well repaid for their time and expense. The 
- State Society should be the largest and best in this country, and 
a special effort is being made by the officers to increase the 
-membership and the interest in its affairs. Let every member 
take to himself the task of bringing to the roll one eligible 
veterinarian, do his share toward the programme, attend the 
meeting, and at one leap the Society will take rank with the 
foremost associations of the he country. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY. 


The movement recently inaugurated by some of the push- 
ing spirits in this organization to incorporate all the veterinary 
factions in New Jersey into one strong State association is 
meeting with great favor among members of the profession 
throughout the commonwealth. A large and important meet- 
ing will be held in Newark on January 11, 1900, to which 
every veterinarian in the State is invited. Among those who 
will address this meeting will be Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe, of 
Paterson, who first gave impetus to this popular solution of the 
_ much mixed associational problem in that State. We sincerely 
— trust the profession will respond to the call with unanimity. 


"TENNESSEE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual meeting was held in Nashville, on Wed- 
nesday, November 8th, 1899. In the absence of President Feni- 
more, the First Vice-President, Dr. Scott, occupied the chair, and 
called the meeting to order. The attendance was good, about 
half of the qualified veterinarians of the State being present. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. 

The Committee on Legislation, through its chairman, Dr. 

_ Rayen, reported that nothing had been accomplished at the last 
— j meeting of the Legislature towards securing protective legisla- 
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tion for the qualified veterinarians of the State. The commit- 
tee in charge had met with little encouragement, and it was 
evident that much time must elapse, and much hard work be 
_ done before any results could be hoped for. 

There were no new applications for membership, as no new 
veterinarians had moved into the State since the last meeting. 


The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Fenimore, of Knoxville, A 
who had been President of the Association during the last year, " 
in which he tendered his resignation as a member of the Asso- 
ciation. It was moved and carried that the resignation be ; 
accepted. F 
~ Before the reading of the papers various matters pertaining 
_ to the veterinary profession throughout the State were discussed f , 
in an informal manner, and many points of interest and mutual é 
benefit were thus brought out. 4 
Dr. Scott then read his paper on ‘Some Diseases of the 
7 _Horse’s Foot from a Shoeing Standpoint.” He handled his ‘ 
subject in a capable manner, and his remarks were based on ; 
sound, practical sense, aided by a wide experience derived from y 
the management of a large shoeing forge. The paper was freely f, 
discussed, every member present taking part. q 
iW He was followed by Dr. Bird, with a paper on ‘“ Sanitary 
Science and Prevention.’”’ Dr. Bird touched briefly on the b 
_-———-s prophylactic measures necessary in order to stop outbreaks of t] 
rf certain diseases, dealing specially with the vaccination of ani- 
ja mals for the prevention of authrax and black-leg. The detec- ns 
tion of tuberculosis and glanders was also commented on, and V 
ss the entire subject was discussed in a manner that showed the 
4% essayist to be a progressive and scientific veterinarian. h 
sa A vote of thanks was tendered to Drs. Scott and Bird, for te 
their excellent papers. 
| The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as C 
follows: President, Dr. Scott; First Vice-President, Dr. White ; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. Blackman. Dr. Plaskett was re- 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. 
The time and place of the next meeting was left to the " 
Executive Committee. 
There being no other business the meeting adjourned. - be 
Jos. PLASKETT, D. V. S., Secretary. 
THE OHIO STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- re 
CIATION. | fa 
The annual session will be held in the Board of Trade . 
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Building, East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, on the evening of 
Jan. 8, and morning of Jan. 9. All veterinarians are cordially 
invited to meet with us and especially the veterinarians of 
Ohio, as business of especial interest to these latter will be 
brought before the session. Ws. H. GRIBBLE, Secretary. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE advertises a 
School of Farriery.” 

IN mixing sulphur with a liniment containing oil, by first 
dissolving it with an alkali, it will be made soluble. 

JAMES HARVEY SANDERS, founder of the Breeder's Gazette, 
died at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 22, aged 67 years. 

ARE you still trying to get your fellow-veterinarian to be- 
come a subscriber to the REVIEW? If not, you are not doing 
your full duty to your brother nor your profession. 

“Bumps,” the fastest road-horse in the world, having paced a 
full mile to road’ wagon last September in 2.03% at Louisville, 
died of pneumonia at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 16, aged g years. 

NEXT TO FRANCE, the United States has the greatest num- 
ber of automobiles of any country in the world—a few more 
than six hundred. France has more than six thousand. 

AT the annual meeting of the Missouri Agricultural Board, 
in December, Dr. D. F. Luckey, of Thayer, was elected State 
Veterinarian, to succeed Dr. T. E. White, of Columbia. 

Dr. H. D. GILL, of the Journal of Comparative Medicine, 
has been appointed and accepted the position of Veterinarian 
to the Department of Agriculture of the State of New York. 

VETERINARIAN P.O. Koro, of Forest City, Winnebago 
County, Iowa, an active member of the Iowa State V. M. Asso- 
ciation, has been elected to the State Senate. 

MAMBRINO KING, the noted trotting stallion and sire of 
many of the fastest horses upon the American turf, died re- 
cently at the Village Farm of C. J. Hamlin & Son, East Aurora, 
N. Y. For many years he was unbeaten in the show-ring, 
being regarded as a perfect type of the trotter. 

CLINGSTONE, “the demon trotter,” who held the stallion 
record of 2:141% for some time, and who trotted some of his 
fastest heats while suffering from a large champignon, was 
chloroformed a few days ago, on account ¢ of general i infirmities, — 
aged 25 years. 
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‘A SON of wealthy parents was seeking a license to operate 
> locomobile before the Board of Engineers in New York lately, 


and when asked what action he would take if he found that all 
‘the water had been consumed and the boiler was hot, promptly 
replied: ‘“‘I would put more water in the boiler.” It would 
probably be of some assistance to society if he were to carry out 
his deadly threat. 
A FREAK LAmB.—Dr. H.W. Skerritt, of Utica, N. Y., reports 
the following case: “I recently had a nice little monstrosity 
presented to me., viz.,a lamb with one perfect head and two 
normal bodies, including eight perfect legs and two tails. The 
dam gave birth to one nice lamb on the previous evening. 
_ Mother and first son are all right.” 

THE complete vote of the Executive Committee of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association for the place for 
holding the next annual meeting of the Association is an- 
- nounced by Chairman Tait Butler as follows: Detroit, 7; 
- Minneapolis, 6. Therefore the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 4, 5, 6, 1900. 

In SPITE of the fact that this is the day of automotors, 
_when horses are beasts of the past, when starvation stares every 
veterinary surgeon of the land in the face, Dr. C. J. Mulvey, 

“The Canuck Vet” of Mooers, N. Y., has just moved into his 

handsome new house. He built it this summer, and it is large 
and commodious, elegantly finished and fitted out with all 
modern improvements. An office and infirmary are in con- 
nection. (j. A. M.) 

THE twelfth annual meeting of the Iowa State V. M. Asso- 
ciation will be held in Des Moines January roth and 11th. 
There is an extra inducement for a large attendance, as on the 
gth a Tuberculosis Convention will be held, represented by the 
stockmen, physicians and veterinarians of the State. Dr. 
Salmon, of the B. A. I., is expected, and it is the hope of the 
profession that enough interest may be awakened in the sub- 
ject to secure better legislation for the control of the disease in 
that State. 

CORNEAL ULCERS.—In treating these the eye should first be 
thoroughly cleansed by a warm saturated solution of boracic 
acid. After the eye is thus cleansed the upper lid should be 
painted with a camel’s hair brush which has been saturated in 
a solution of nitrate of silver, ten grains to the ounce. A more 
energetic method, that has been found very satisfactory and 
prompt in its results, is to place a wooden tooth pick ina 95% 
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solution of carbolic acid, and throwing all the liquid off of the 
tooth pick, touch the ulcer with the stick thus prepared. 

Wo. HENRY ARROWSMITH, D. V. S., of Jersey City, N. J., 
died on Thursday, Dec. 21, of a complication of diseases. He 
graduated from the A. V. C. in 1883, and enjoyed a very large 
and lucrative practice, having erected at 374 Bergen Avenue, 
afew years ago, one of the most complete infirmaries in the 
country, which he maintained up to the time of his death. He 
was President of the New Jersey Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Veterinarian to the Jersey City Fire Department, and the 

4 County and City Boards of Health. 

GERMANY FicHTs AMERICAN MEAtT.—A Berlin cablegram 
to the Associated Press states that the officers of the National 
Butchers’ guild will this week consider the advisability of call- 

‘ing a congress of European butchers to devise steps against the 
increasing competition of American meat. The guild has dis- 
tributed during the last two months millions of posters and 
pamphlets on this subject. The main fight will be made in the 
Reichstag on the meat inspection bill. The Agrarian papers 
are resuming their campaign against American meat. 

GLANDERS IN SouTH AFRiIcA.—While war news cannot 

always be relied upon, enough conflicting cables reach us of 

the spreading of glanders among the horses and mules of the 

_ British army in South Africa to make it certain that the dis- 
ease is assuming large proportions. Oneaccount says that four 
hundred horses have been killed ; another that the mules im- 

from America are largely affected, half a hundred having 
been killed and twice as many isolated. Will not these alarm- 

_ ing reports impress our Congress with the necessity for an effi- 
cient army veterinary corps? 

 ANANSTHESIA BY ELECTRICITY.— A method of producing 

anesthesia by the direct application of an electrical current with- 

out the use of drugs was recently described by Dr. E. W. Scrip- 
ture, of Yale, before the American Association for the Advance- 
“ment of Science,” says the Sczentific American. “An al- 
ternating current with equal positive and negative phases was 
made to- traverse the nerve. Ata proper frequency of about 
five thousand complete periods in a second, it can be made to 
cut off all sensatory communication by this nerve. Needles can 
be run into the part of the body supplied by this nerve without 
any pain being felt.” 

_» BULLETIN No. 53, of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 

Station, treats of “‘ Texas Fever,” and “includes the results of 
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_ experiments by the Texas station co-operating with the Missouri 
station in immunizing Northern breeding cattle against Texas 
fever. ‘They are quite exhaustive, and include : (1) Experiments 
to determine whether sterile blood serum of immune Southern 
cattle contains any chemical substance of the nature of an anti- 
toxin, or toxin that could be utilized practically in stimulating 
at least a passive immunity in susceptible cattle ; (2) experi- 
ments on immunizing cattle by infection with the micropara- 
site of the disease by means of tick infestation ; (3) experiments 
on immunizing cattle by infection with the microparasite of the 
disease through blood inoculation. Dr. M. Francis conducted 
the experiments for Texas and Dr. J. W. Connaway for Mis- 
AN ERROR OF D1AGNosis.—Under this title Mr. P. Quey- 
_ ron records in the Progrés Vétérinaire the case of a cow which 
he treated for a short time for acute pulmonary trouble, and 
later for disturbances due to the passage of a foreign body 
through the chest—diagnoses which were justified by the mani- 
_ festations presented by the respiration. ‘The condition of the 
animal became such that she was sent to the abattoir for butch- 
ery purpose. At the post-mortem that followed nothing abnor- 
mal was found in the abdomen—except the condition of the 
‘spleen. ‘This was enormously large and congested; it weighed 
10 pounds and was the seat of a large abscess containing black- 
ish pus, in which a woman’s long hairpin was found. ‘The 
lungs were filled with ecchinococci. Cases of foreign bodies in 
the spleen have not been recorded in France, but in Germany a 
few are recorded-—by Vogg in three instances, and Zimmerman 
in one. 

For Our S. P. C. A.—Za Semaine Vétérinazre has recorded 
lately two peculiar instances of adopted maternity which are 
quite exceptional. Thé first is that of a slut adopting a lamb, 
allowing herself to be sucked and giving to her adopted young 
one all the caresses and licking possible. ‘The second is that of 
a hunting slut which adopted a young pig. Her litter having 
been taken away from her, she defended the little one she fed, 
.and which by good behavior enjoyed the advantages of a second 
milking condition of his foster mother, which had a second lit- 
ter. We have heard of late of a still more peculiar case. A 
young hare was found in the field hurt by a bird of prey. Re- 
leased from its enemy by a farmer, it was brought to the house 
and then was taught to sucka pointer slut, a good hunter, which 
had milk. it did well on it and now runs about the house, 
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feeding on ordinary food and playing with its adopted mother 
and laying down between her paws, thoughtless of the danger 
he exposes himself to.—(A. L.) 

WASHINGTON DoG OWNERS’ DILEMMA.—In the early part 
of December, the Secretary of Agriculture issued a notice to 
the effect that cases of hydrophobia had appeared in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the adjoining counties of Maryland and 
Virginia in such number as to make the region a plague-smit- 
ten district, and he has forbidden any resident of the district to 
remove his dogs to any other territory, and prohibited all others 
from bringing dogs into the plague region. The District Com- 
missioners had no official knowledge of the “ plague” before 
this order was issued, and they wrote Secretary Wilson asking 
light on the subject. His reply instanced more than enough 
cases to sustain his decision, and, under District law, made 
necessary the issuance of a proclamation requiring all dogs 
running in the streets to be muzzled. But the local dealers in 
sporting goods were not prepared for the demand, and so nine- 
tenths of the dogs must either be kept in doors or run at large 

without muzzles, under penalty of confiscation. Whatever 
else happens, they cannot be taken out of the city while the 
_ Agricultural Department order continues in force. 
. A VETERINARY SURGEON IN PENNSYLVANIA DIES OF 
ANTHRAX.—Chambersburg, Pa., Sept. 7.—Dr. John J. Smith, 
one of the most prominent veterinary surgeons in the Cumber- 
_ land Valley, died at his home here this evening of anthrax. 
-On August 28 Dr. Smith conducted a post-mortem exam- 
- ination on a herd of cattle belonging to Preston Berlin that 
ea died of the disease, sending parts of the animals to the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, which immediately diagnosed 
the disease as the deadly anthrax. A week later erup- 
tions appeared on Dr. Smith’s body, and he was convinced 
at once that he was a victim of the dreaded cattle plague. 
He fold friends that he would die. The eruptions were 
cut out, and the wounds cauterized, but to no avail. Dr. 
Smith was 53 years of age and a graduate of the veterinary de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. He was a mem- 
ber of the council of the First Lutheran Church, a member of 
the Goodwill Fire Company and a former member of the Town 
Council. He leaves a widow.—( Baltimore Morning Herald.) 

VETERINARY EXAMINATIONS AT HORSE SHOWS.—Repeated 
reference has been made to public ‘‘ vetting” at horse shows. 
An inside illustration, made from a snap-shot in the arena of 
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Madison Square Garden, shows the veterinarians clawing over 
a horse and makes clear the damage done to any entries that 
may be disqualified under such public examination. ‘Two 
flagrant cases occurred at the recent show, one a saddle horse 
and the other a harness horse—although it should be recalled 
that the judge, not the veterinarians, was responsible for the 
public and pronounced disqualification of the saddle horse. 
Both horses had repeatedly been passed as sound by other vet- 
erinarians and had been often on the prize-list. The vetting of 
horses is not such an exact science that the property of exhibi- 
tors should be thus put in jeopardy. In the case of the harness 
horse shut out by the veterinarians, ringside opinion had him in 
the first flight, some “ rail-birds” placing him at the head of 
the class. When he was unplaced explanation was found in the 
fact that the veterinarians had_‘“‘crabbed”” him on account of al- 
_ leged coarseness of hocks. This was the refinement of absurdity 
when other vets had passed him and he was going sound, es- 
pecially as the conditions call for a practically sound horse. The 
- solution of the problem is a difficult one when the large classes 
of harness horses are considered and it is remembered that most 
of them are not stabled in the Garden but are driven to the 
show at the hour of exhibition, but means should be sought to 
put an end to arena vetting.—(Breeder’s Gazette, Dec. 6.) 
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Can make money for themselves and do much good to their profession by getting up 
Subscription Clubs for the REVIEW. Write us for club rates and full information. 


. EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE REVIEW, 
whose subscription terminated with the March number (closing volume XXII) should re- 
new the same Now. We must not lose one. 


NOVEMBER, 1894, REVIEW WANTED. 
To complete my file I would like to secure No. 8, Vol. XVIII of the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW. Any one having an extra copy of that number please address 
H. D. Steppins, V.S., West Winfield, N. Y. 


BACK NUIFIBERS REVIEW FOR SALE. 
_ Volumes 2, 4, 8, 9, (complete) ; April, ’79, ’81, ’$2, °83; May, ’79, 81; June, ’79, 


July, ’79, 81; August, ’79, September, ’79, ’81, ’83 ; October, ’79, 
’81; November, ’79, ’81, ’83; December, ’81, ’82, ’83; January, ’80, ’82, ’83, 84; 
February, ’80, March, ’83, ’84. 
7 Apply C. E. C., 148 West 54th street, New York City. 
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